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HE Conference of diplomatists at Constantinople, in their ne- 
gotiations with the Sublime Porte, have certainly not been 
playing a very dignified part. Day after day they met and ad- 
journed without receiving any definite answer to their exceedingly 
mild proposals for guarantees for the future of the Eastern Chris- 
tians. They asked not for the autonomy of Bulgaria, but (1) for 
the organization of a Bulgarian gendarmie after the model of that 
of Belgium and with a Belgian nucleus, but in the pay of the. 
Turkish Government and wearing its insignia of office; and (2) 
for the supervision of the appointment of the Governors of the two 
provinces into which they wished the country divided. They 
would not exclude the Turkish troops from Bulgaria, but they 
would confine them to certain localities. And to secure the exe- 
cution of the agreement, they asked for the power to create an 
international commission with advisory and supervisory powers. 
Count Bismarck grew sick of these undignified concessions and 
parings down. On the 11th he telegraphed his displeasure to the 
German minister, and forbade him to sign any more such con- 
cessions without first telegraphing their text to Berlin. And even 
the English cabinet telegraphed to the Porte that they were of one 
mind on the subject, and that Turkey need expect no help from 
England if she refused these terms. 
Yet on the 15th the English representative on behalf of the 
Conference submitted another ultimatum, in which everything 
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worth having in the other proposals was passed over in silence; 
a mixed commission of Turks and Europeans—fox and geese— 
was proposed; the supervision of the appointment of governors 
for five years only was asked—and nothing more. 

To all this the Porte replied with offer of promises—promises— 
promises. The paper guarantees of 1856 would be renewed and 
reduplicated without end, but not one step would the Sultan and 
his advisers take towards any other sort of guarantee. And asa 
last resort, they fell back upon their new paper constitution ; the 
Sultan could not consent to such things without consulting the 
Grand Council,—one hundred and eighty of his creatures, who 
dare not open their lips except to echo his wishes. This act of 
the diplomatic farce was played on the eighteenth, and of course 
the proposals of the Conference were voted down unanimously. 
The telegraph agents were careful to let us know that a third of 
the Assembly were Christians, and that the Greek and Armenian 
patriarchs spoke in favor of repelling the European proposals. 
But they do not add what they, as being on the spot, know very 
well, that these exalted dignitaries are appointed to office and re- 
moved from it by the Sultan at his pleasure; and that this latter 


power is very frequently exercised upon small provocation. If we 
are not mistaken, there are several ex-patriarchs of both churches 
yet alive, and meditating on the instability of fortune in monastic 
cells. 


Tuat Russia went so far in concession was disappointing, unless 
it had the purpose of putting Turkey still more clearly in the 
wrong at the bar of public opinion, and with the foregone certainty 
that the Porte would concede nothing. It seemed to confirm the 
rumors that her financial and military condition were not such as 
to make war easy for her, and that the Government had been hold- 
ing back the popular enthusiasm not so much from a love of peace 
as from a sense of its own embarrassments. 

Poland too is an embarrassment; she is again “searching for a 
sword in her sepulchre.” An advance upon Russia might set 
Warsaw in a blaze of insurrection; for the Roman Catholics of 
Europe, from the Pope down, feel no sympathy with the new cru- 
sade, and the Roman Catholics of Poland have but little reason to 
wish Russia any success. It is thus that the Nemesis of past sins 
comes down upon men and nations, not in the guilty moments of 
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their wrong-doing, but in some hour of noble aspirations and pur- 
poses, when the hand that was raised to do justice falls in power- 
lessness, because the Avenger’s clutch is on their own throat. 
Ye shall watch while nations strive 
With the blood-hounds, die or survive, 
Drop faint from their jaws, 
Or throttle them back into death 
And only under your breath 
Shall favor the cause. 


THE extradition muddle has ended in the only proper way, by 
England receding from an untenable position, and ordering the 
re-arrest and surrender of the American criminals whom her judges 
had discharged from custody. The English affection for smug- 
glers may be a very laudable one—as praiseworthy as Mr. David 
A. Wells thinks it. But it may be carried too far; and even the 
sacred interests of those who set American revenue laws at defi- 
ance are not to be tenaciously guarded at the cost of exposing all 
the vaults and strong-boxes of England to the depredations of 
such as are light of finger and of heel. The course of our De- 
partment of State throughout the negotiations has been most ad- 
mirable; our national dignity has been in safe hands. And we 
earnestly hope that no modification of the existing Treaty of 
Extradition will be agreed to, farther than. to forbid the punish- 
ment of political offenses committed previously. 

The example of Spain in surrendering Tweed to the United 
States in the absence of any Treaty of Extradition, just as Presi- 
dent Lincoln surrendered Spanish criminals, had much to do with 
England's retreat from her false position; but it is well that such 
a treaty with Spain has now been negotiated. 


Tuis seems destined to be remembered as a winter of great cal- 
amities. In India the famine we spoke of last month, is assuming 
frightful proportions, and will take rank beside that of a century 
ago under the administration of Warren Hastings. At home the 
burning of the Brooklyn theatre is followed, by the utter destruction 
of an express train onthe Lake Shore railroad. About a mile from 
Ashtabula, Ohio, the railroad crosses the Ashtabula creek at the 
height of seventy-five feet above the stream. The iron bridge, 
resting on abutments of solid masonry, had been constructed three 
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years ago, and was, to all appearance, in as good condition as ever. 
But it gave way under the weight of two locomotives and two 
express cars, precipitating everything except the forward locomo- 
tive upon the ice. The cars, of course, were soon in a blaze, yet 
although there was an ample supply of water and of pumping ap- 
paratus close at hand, nothing was done to extinguish the flames, 
so that very few of the nearly two hundred passengers escaped a 
horrible death. The railroad employees, when asked by persons 
on the spot why the water was not used, alleged an order by tele- 
graph from the superintendent of the road, but at the coroner’s 
inquest they stoutly denied this. 

No reason has yet been discovered for the bridge’s giving way. 
The editor of the /ron Age declares from personal knowledge that 
its construction was such that even if one or more of the cars had 
leaped the track, the bumping would not have caused the fracture. 
Of the structure in general he says: “While not as perfect in its 
details as some of the bridges since built, it is not one which could 
be condemned off-hand, nor one with which the intelligent and im- 
partial engineer would have been likely to find fault.” He adds: 
“Tf a bridge well built of good materials, and nearly, if not exactly 
correct in its proportions, suddenly and without warning sinks in 
shapeless ruin under a load which could not have been within 
many hundreds of tons of the weights which have rolled over it 
safely during the period of its service, it offers a problem to the 
engineer which contains some new and important factors. Why 
may we not expect such a disaster at any moment and on any 
road? We know there are plenty of cheap, badly-built bridges, 
which the engineers are watching with anxious fears, and which, to 
all appearance, only stand by the grace of God. When these fail 
we are not surprised; but when a bridge like that at Ashtabula 
fails under the weight of two engines and, at most, two cars, after 
several years’ service under a heavy freight and passenger traffic, 
we realize how much we have still to learn of the art of bridge 
building.” 

The simplest inference, it seems to us, is the unfitness of iron 
for building bridges, and the wisdom of substituting stone for that 
material in all such structures. The tenacity of iron under differ- 
ent conditions differs so greatly, that the tests which an iron bridge 
will sustain under one set of conditions furnish no certainty as to 
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behaviour under another. At low temperatures, especially, fractures 
of this sort occur continually in the case of rails and ties, and the 
first heavy frost of each winter is the most dangerous period of 
railway travel. Another element of danger is the tendency of iron 
to crystallize when placed in a position to receive a succession of 
shocks or jars. A bar of wrought iron, for instance, if freely sus- 
pended in the air and struck repeatedly with a hammer, becomes, 
through crystallization, of no greater tenacity than a bar of glass; 
and this process of degeneracy is cumulative, for the bar does not 
relapse into its previous state, but will carry over from period to 
period all the crystalline character it receives in each. The only 
remedy for this is to alloy iron with nickel, but as this is costly, it 
is never done.* For this reason no iron edifice, whether a house or 
a bri::ze, can last for a very long period. The condition of an iron 
bridge after a hundred years of existence would be perilous in the 
extreme, while a stone bridge, if it be well constructed, will last a 
millennium, and be none the worse for wear. 


THE political situation has very materially altered since the 
opening of the year, and the prospect of a feasible, if not of a laud- 
able, solution of the entanglement before St. Valentine’s day seems 
clear enough. That there has been no collision and no real danger 
of any, has not been owing to the good conduct of one section of 
the Democratic party: that which is led by Messrs. Knott and 
Watterson, of Kentucky. The latter gentleman has even threat- 
ened Congress with the presence of an armed mob from his own 
State ; while the former, forgetful of the numerous crabs he caught 
last summer, has been turning the House Committee on Privileges 
into a general investigating committee, with a view to hunting out 
all the scandals of the campaign. Investigation, thus far, has not 
helped the Democratic case. The despatches of the Republican 
National Committee to the disputed States have been unearthed, 
but they are as irreproachable as heart could desire. On the other 
hand, the discovery of a remittance of eight thousand dollars to 
Oregon by one of Mr. Tilden’s most trusted political agents, and 
the confession ot Mr. Cronin, the Democratic elector, that he re- 
ceived three thousand of it “for expenses,” has not helped to 
increase the enthusiasm for the New York candidate. 

Another of Mr. Knott’s questionable proceedings was the prep- 
aration of a report on the rights of the House in the matter of count- 
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ing the vote, evidently with a view to exerting pressure upon the 
more conservative Committee of Conference which had the matter 
under consideration. In this document it was claimed that the 
more numerous body was “az /east the equal of the Senate” in this 
respect. We are not disposed to dispute the equal rights of the 
two bodies in the matter, as each has under the Constitution just 
no rights at all, except that of being present as witnesses. The 
Convention which framed the Constitution decided the question by 
passing a resolution directing the new Senate to elect a President 
to count the vote of the first election. And until the adoption of 
the famous Joint Rule at the close of the War, which was clearly 
an intrusion of Congress upon the sphere of the Executive, there 
was no act or resolution upon record which disputed the right of 
the Vice-President or his acting representative. And on the other 
side there stands the distinct and emphatic decision of Chancellor 
Kent, our very first of constitutional lawyers, that the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and he alone, is the judge in all cases of dispute. If such 
powers inhere in the two Houses, then we might as well refer the 
election of the President to them in the first place ; whereas, in the 
present status of our political methods, the election is by the votes 
of the States as such, and the constitution and laws of each State 
—not those of Congress—determine how it shall be cast,and how 
it shall be ascertained when cast. 


For these reasons, and for those which we gave last month, we 
are unable to approve of the Compromise Bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Conference, and passed by Congress after a brief and hasty 
discussion of its merits. The new Returning Board, consisting 
one-third of Senators, one-third of Representatives, and one-third 
of Judges of the Supreme Court, will possess no powers under the 
Constitution to decide any cases of doubt or dispute. Its acts, if 
they have any validity, will derive it from their adoption by Presi- 
dent Ferry as his own decisions. The creation of such a Board 
will be a precedent for future Congresses, but future Vice-Presidents 
may not be so ready to surrender their Constitutional powers and 
abandon their Constitutional responsibilities. So that unless the 
new measure is embodied in the Constitution itself, we are prepar- 
ing for a dead-lock of the very worst sort, and at some date in the 
twentieth century the world may see two Presidents claiming the 
executive chair, the one sanctioned by the Constitution and its 
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highest interpreters, the other by the two Houses. And if the 
Constitution be amended so as to legalize this new tribunal, the 
effect will be to make the transfer of power from one party to an- 
other impossible except by a revolution, in case both the Senate 
and the out-going House are favorable to the administration. 

Furthermore, this new tribunal is not an executive officer who 
has been scanning the political situation for months past, quietly 
collecting evidence, and gravely*making up his mind as to what 
it will be just and wise for him to do in view of the difficulties of 
his position, and who Will say his say and be done with it in ten 
mirfutes. It is a body selected from the partisans on both sides, 
which in its united capacity knows nothing of the points in dis- 
pute, and which has no evidence on the subject accessible to it, 
but such as has been collected for partisan purposes and with a 
partisan bias. It must go behind all reports, reopen all questions, 
re-begin heated and tiresome discussions, listen to partisan 
speeches, and thus work the country up to a degree of embittered 
excitement such as we have not yet experienced. And the whole 
of its operations will be in the sharpest contradiction to the theory 
of the Constitution as it stands—the theory that the election of the 
President is done by the votes of the States, and that when a 
State has voted and reported its vote in the form and through the 
officers prescribed by its own laws, no branch of the National 
Government has any right to review its action. 

None of these considerations could be expected to have any 
weight with those who think that the one thing we need is a road 
out of thepresent entanglement. To usea phrase which is on every- 
body’s lips, they were willing to “mortgage the future” for the sake 
of the present, and when that spirit is re-awakened in political cir- 
cles, what is to be expected? We say re-awakened, for “ mortgag- 
ing the future” was the very policy which carried the nation through 
compromise after compromise into the depths of a Civil War. The 
political leaders whom Harriet Martineau questioned during her 
visit to this country, and Henry Clay among the number, confessed 
that they were only mortgaging the future by their measures; that 
the conflict between slavery and freedom must come some day, and 
they were trying to stave off the evil day. Apres moi le Deluge, is 
but the final outcome of that line of policy. 

The resistance offered by the minority in both houses of Con- 
gress to the passage of the bill was dignified, weighty, and unavail- 
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ing. Never was a great measure carried in more hot haste, and 
never did one more depend upon the warmth of its first reception, 
and the outside urgency of those who were actuated by motives 
which had nothing to do with the merits of the scheme. The 
founders of the Government borrowed from Scotch ecclesiastical 
law a method of constitutional amendment which is of all others the 
most certain to secure time for discussion and deliberation—that of 
requiring that amendments to our fundamental law shall pass the 
State Legislatures as well as Congress. But here is a measure to 
readjust the relations of the national Executive and the Legisla- 
ture, and that by setting aside the ascertained meaning of the au- 
thors of the Constitution, which has been passed through Congress 
alone, and with a haste that would have been hardly decent had it 
been an appropriation bill to relieve a dire famine in some suffering 
district of our national territory. What really commends the plan 
to most of those who favor it is the uncertainty of result which in- 
duces each party to adopt it in hope that the fifth judge will favor 
its own claims. This would equally commend the simpler and 
more primitive method of “ pitch and toss.” And whatever might 
be said of the want of dignity in this or any method of casting 


lots, it has high precedents on its side. It once gave Pennsylvania 
a bishop. 


THE most cheering sign of the times is the conservative position 
taken by the Southern leaders. They have inaugurated the Dem- 
ocratic Governors in both South Carolina and Louisiana, and in 
New Orleans have got possession of the State edifices, by their 
armed constabulary. But they are determined to submit to the 
United States authorities, if the latter choose to exert force. Gov- 
ernor Hampton sends the statement of his case in duplicate to 
Governor Hayes and Governor Tilden. Ben Hill of Georgia, and 
other Southern whigs, have evidently made up their minds that 
the day for “fire-eating” is past, and that they are not again to be 
surprised into the follies of 1860. A former Confederate general 
in Missouri announces that if there is to be any more fighting, he 
is ready, but he will be on the other side this time. This is all 
the more admirable, because exactly the same false signals are 
now held out to them. The business community in our Northern 
cities go on sending up petitions based on the old assumption that 
the business interests of the community are paramount to all 
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others, and that the country will be glad to accept any solution, 
or submit to any concessions, that will allow money-making to go 
on. And the Northern and Border Democrats are mouthing the 
old threats with as much unction as if they had never said all that 
before, and had not slunk off the field when it came to blows. 
Kentucky, especially, seems to be disputing with Indiana for the 
honor of the tallest talk both in and out of Congress, in a way 
which recalls one of President Lincoln’s little stories. During the 
war, when that brave Commonwealth, which held with the hare 
and hunted with the hounds, was doing its utmost to embarrass 
the Government, he said Kentucky reminded him of the old col- 
ored woman’s child who escaped the small-pox when his brothers 
and sisters caught it. His mother used to say she “jest wished 
he had cotched it like the rest, for he was so sassy ever since, 
there was no livin’ with him.” 


THE apathy of the South, in view of all this, shows that they 
have learned something from their experiences in the war. But it 
would be very unsafe to infer that they are indifferent to the result 


of the election, or that Mr. Tilden’s elevation to the Presidency 
would not be the occasion of such legislation ‘as would—to use 
their own euphemism—‘“take the negro out of politics.” The 
Constitution contains no provisions which forbid an educational or 
property qualification, or a heavy poll-tax like that of Georgia, or 
the disfranchisement, as in Virginia, of persons convicted of any 
crime, however small; and by these means all but a small per cent- 
age of the colored voters would be disfranchised without depriving 
the States of the additional representation secured them by the 
emancipation of their slaves. The next step will be a large exten- 
sion of the vagrant laws, such as sending every negro laborer to 
work on the roads or in the prisons of the State, unless he make 
a contract to labor for six months within two weeks after the expi- 
ration of his previous contract. We are not drawing upon imag- 
ination for these details of the method by which emancipation may 
be undone in substance without touching its form. These are the 
things which Southern legislatures did enact, in the Johnsonian era 
between the war and their reconstruction. It is true that in all the 
doubtful States, the white politicians are profuse in their promises 
to respect the rights of the negro. But that sort of conversion, 
which is rooted in fear and not in love, is,as the theologians tell 
us, of all conversions the least lasting. 
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Tue election of Judge Hoar, as Senator from Massachusetts, is one 
of the many good signs of the times. Mr. Boutwell, the rival can- 
didate, was not in himself an objectionable man ; but his defeat is the 
defeat of General Butler, and the emancipation of the Bay State in so 
far from the influence of an able but unscrupulous man. Massa- 
chusetts is returning to her first love, when she sends such as 
Hoar to the Senate; and this elevation of the brother of the man 
who ran for Congress as the bolters’ candidate, to the highest office 
in the gift of her legislature, is a warning that the day of party 
dictation: is over in that State at least. The return of Judge Davis, 
of the United States Supreme Court, as the Senator for Illinois, by 
the votes of the Democrats, will have the good effect of removing 
an active and ambitious politician to a sphere where his ambition 
will be less out of place than on the bench. Judge Davis was re- 
garded as the most likely candidate for the vacant place of fifth 
judge on the new National Returning Board, to be filled by the 
four judges specified on the bill. The Republicans are now con- 
fident that his election to the Senatorship debars him from filling 
that most important position, and rejoice that the only candidates 
left are Republicans. We are not so sure of his ineligibility, for 
he is still the most ambiguous judge on the bench, and his decision 
in favor of either of the candidates will secure to him all the local 
patronage as Senator that he can desire, unless Gov. Hayes’s pledge 
as regards Civil Service Reform means something. 


Tuts has been one of the most solid, orthodox, respectable 
winters we have had for a long time past. We have had but 
little severe cold, which in view of the deficiency of employment 
and the scantiness of money among the poor, is a thing to be 
thankful for. But for substantial snow storms and moderate frosts, 
we have had no such winter for five years back. The amount of 
privation is very great all over the country, but much less in our 
manufacturing than in our commercial districts. One good reason 
of this is the greater accumulation of savings and resources in the 
former; their working classes are like those fat people who in a 
famine can subsist for awhile upon their internal resources. The 
problem of aid and assistance, so ably discussed in our pages last 
month by Mr. Ames, needs attention, and that speedily. One half 
of what is given in charity tends only to pauperize and degrade, 
because given wrongly. Our church “Dorcas Societies,” are 
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among the worst of the promoters of this false and fraudulent 
charity; and we have known families of children carried the 
rounds of the Sunday-schools of the wealthy churches in southern 
Philadelphia, for the sake of the dole of clothing extracted from 
each of them. Our soup societies are not much better; an estima- 
ble lady, who had charge of one of them as directress, tells us 
that instead of the pass-book to record the quarts of soup served 
out daily to the applicant, she has ere now been handed by mistake 
a savings’ bank-book which showed hundreds of dollars on the 
credit side. The curse of all our charities is in their laziness, their 
lack of consideration for the poor, their giving to get rid of the 
applicant. We need first of all to give more than bread,—to give 
sympathy and encouragement, and personal influence directed to- 
wards lifting men up to a better way of life. We need to get rid 
of the patronizing spirit of the benefactor, which betrays itself in 
look and tone to those who receive our gifts, and to give as toa 
brother man in need of help. 


New York has lost her third great millionaire; Vanderbilt has 
gone “the way of all the earth,” following Astor and Stewart; and 
yet how small the loss of all three. We sometimes hear it said, 
and at times we all incline to think, that “money makes the man ;” 
but these three men have left no gap in society, and the subtrac- 
tion of their combined manhood is no loss to the city they lived in. 
The gifts and powers needed for the accumulation of great for- 
tunes are only developed to a high degree by the sacrifice of all 
those which would enable their possessors to spend them effect- 
ively. In spite of their money, these three men were nobodies, 
and many a man of not a tithe of their wealth is effecting more 
for that city by his money, and will be more missed out of it when 
he dies, than they. Why, even Jim Fiske, with all his rogueries, 
was more to the community, and is looked back to with more real 
regret. 
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THE TWO SCHOOLS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.' 


I. 

THE NEW AUTHORITATIVE SCHOOL, OR THE PROFESSORIAL SOCIALISTS. 

HOSE who have followed the movements of political economy 

during the past few years will perhaps be astonished at our 
asking the question: Are there in fact two schools of economy ? 
Nobody, indeed, is ignorant of the fact that in Germany as well 
as in Italy, certain groups of economists have set themselves up as 
reformers of the science; they have solemnly, and we may say 
noisily, separated themselves from other economists; they have 
issued programmes not without heaping reproaches upon those 
who have remained faithful to the doctrines hitherto recognized as 
the sole true, sound and orthodox. The innovators have natur- 
ally been treated as heretics. Certain German professors have 
even deviated sufficiently far from the doctrines of Adam Smith, 
of J. B. Say, and of Rossi, to have merited the designation of pro- 
fessorial socialists? [Katheder-Soctalisten|—a designation which 
they have taken in good part, and which they have almost sanc- 
tioned by founding the Soctety of Social Polity. The polemics 
have had time to relax their fierceness; early hostilities have 
yielded to reflection; but there nevertheless remain marked differ- 
ences, less fundamental than were at first supposed, but which 
none the less require to be noted with care, and examined in the 
light of science. 

We must make a reservation at the outset. We have to speak 
of two schools, but we use this term with regret; we believe, and 
we hope to be able to prove, that there are only different tenden- 
cies and not different doctrines ; we also unwillingly employ such 
expressions as the old school and the new school, but these expres- 
sions are current, and the first law of every statement, of every .dis- 
cussion, of every criticism, is to be intelligible. 

It is unnecessary to say that the new school proceeds by criti- 





1 Translated from Le Yournal des Economistes, by Professor Stephen H. Carpenter, 
of the University of Wisconsin, 

2 This designation was first used by H. B. Oppenheim, a deputy of the Prussian 
Parliament. He published in 1872, a brochure entitled “Der Katheder-Socialismus,” 
Berlin, in which ‘he replied with great aptness to certain attacks made by the group 
of professors formed at Eisenach. This drochure contains a very clever letter of C. 
Braun, president of the Congress of German Economists, addressed to Adolphe 
Wagner, professor at the University of Berlin. 
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cism and attack; it seeks out the weak points of the received doc- 
trine, and, as every human work has its defects, and all human 
wisdom has its gaps, it finds them; but most generally it succeeds 
in demonstrating only one thing, that is, that its manner of viewing 
the subject and reasoning about it, or rather its tendencies, are 
. different from those of the old school. We shall show that it has 
never been able to refute anything or to establish anything. 

Among the founders or chiefs of the new school, we may partic- 
ularly mention four, who are evidently great geniuses, men of vast 
learning; all four are professors of political economy in Germany 
—Roscher at Leipsig, Hildebrand at Jena, Knies at Heidelberg, 
and Schmoller at Strasburg. The views of these savants differ by 
shades which we cannot disregard; they agree in one point—in 
reproaching the followers of Adam Smith with the inflexibility of 
their principles, the absolute form of their propositions, and with 
the pretense of having discovered economic laws. There are no 
economic laws, say they ; political economy is essentially change- 
able; its theories reflect the social organization of the period. 
Other times, say they, bring in other customs; other countries, 
different interests. In a word, everything is relative. There are 
then two schools of economy—the school of principles more or less 
absolute, and the school of facts, with the rules and precepts rela- 
tive to them. . 

The terms adsolute and relative are frequently employed, but 
others are found more frequently. Let us first notice the term 
proposed by Roscher, for it is he who invented it—or who at 
least first applied it to political economy in 1838—the term 
historic method, an expression which has since played quite a part 
in the science. It is Roscher who is considered the originator of 
the “historical school,” which has found adherents even in Eng- 
land (Cliffe Leslie) and in Italy (Luzzati and the economists grouped 
about him). But if the historical school (the new school) is that 
of Roscher, how does this savant characterize the opposite school ? 
He calls it the zdealistic method® So, the eminent professor at 
Leipsig knows only differences of method: one, that of the econo- 
mists, is based upon observation, upon induction; it shows us 
men as they are: the other sets out with a preconceived idea; it 
proceeds by deduction, and shows what men ought to be; this is 
the process of the socialists. These are distinctions, be it said in 





5Page 33 of his Treatise. Ed. 1854. 
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passing, wholly determined by our manner of view.‘ But twenty 
years later, in 1874, Roscher published a History of Political Econ- 
omy in Germany. During these twenty years, the economical 
movement has been active in Germany, and Roscher places mean- 
while in opposition to the /zstorical school no longer the zdealistic 
school but the adstract school. He considers as synonymous with 
“historical” the terms “realistic” and also “ethical” employed in 
preference by some of his colleagues. He insists also more than 
before upon the relative character of political economy, and de- 
clares himself still more energetically against economic laws. So 
he no longer opposes his method to that of the socialists, but to 
that of the disciples of Adam Smith. 

We shall return again to Roscher, let us pass to Bruno Hilde- 
brand. 

Hildebrand published in December, 1847, a book entitled, Zhe 
National Economy of the Present and the Future. It is volume I. 
of a work, the continuation of which has not yet appeared, although 
the author has since published many works. This first volume 
treats of the present; volume II. ought to treat of the future ; 
it was indeed a somewhat difficult problem, and we understand 
that the author shrank from its solution. 

Hildebrand also praises the historical method, but he renders 
full justice to Adam Smith. “What distinguishes him,” says he, 
(p. 19) “is his clear and practical method of discussion. He deduces 
all his propositions from well-chosen facts, and he thus leads the 
reader from the depths of real life to the lofty region of abstract 
theories, and from these heights he brings him back to the domain 
of reality, and communicates to him on the way historical obser- 
vations the most instructive.” Adam Smith then, according to Hil- 
debrand, deserves no reproach, but his disciples have abandoned 
the historical method to go off into pure abstractions. This state- 
ment of Hildebrand will be examined, but we may well express here 
our astonishment that the disciples of Hildebrand have not pre- 
served the good opinion of Adam Smith expressed by their mas- 
ter. Hildebrand is one of the first economists who professed the 
doctrines afterwards designated as professorial socialism (Katheder- 
socialismus). He does not restrict himself to criticising the claim 
—more or less well founded—made by economists of having formu- 





4But there is henceforth in the distinctions of Roscher, that want of precision which 
according to the learned professor, characterizes the historic method. 
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lated laws, or more exactly, of separating the laws from the eco- 
nomical relations which exist between men and nations; he draws up 
a regular indictment against the science of Turgot and Adam 
Smith, accusing it of exalting selfishness, individuality and material- 
ism. These views expressed in the first number of a monthly re- 
view which has appeared since 1863, under the title of /ahr- 
biicher fiir National-ekonomie und Statistik, although they cannot 
be called socialist, have yet served as a bridge for more than one of 
his successors who have adopted the opinions which we have to 
combat. 

But we must first introduce the third in time of the four econo- 
mists that we have mentioned, that is Charles Knies, professor at 
Heidelberg, the author of a book remarkable in spite of the errors 
which it contains, a book which awakens thought and deeply in- 
terests even those who do not see things as he does. This book, 
which appeared in 1853, is entitled: “ Dre politische Gkonomte 
vom Standpunkt der geschichtlichen Methode.” Knies is the first 
who has explained what he understands by the historical method. 
It is in this work and more recently in an essay by Cliffe Leslie,> 
of London, that a definition has been seriously sought after. 
Hitherto this method might have been confounded with the history 
of economical science, or even with the history of the social evolu- 
tion of nations; the confusion has not completely disappeared, but we 
know a little better of what it treats and whither the doctrines lead 
that march under this banner. According to Knies the historical 
method consists in the assertion that each nation, and above all, 
each epoch has its special political economy, and that instead of de- 
ducing the science from general principles and natural laws, it 
must be induced from contemporary facts. There is nothing but a 
succession of economical facts, which facts change with men and 
societies ; man produces them, and does not submit to them. 

Professor Knies has only given a philosophical form to proposi- 
tions that have already been current for some time. Frederick Lizt 
had advocated them in the interest of the protectionist system; the 
socialists had laid hold of them, for, as the saying is, they “ brought 
water to their mill.” According to socialists, actual society is the 
result of a long series of violences, spoliation, acts of injustice; 
they have but one desire, to completely change everything. One 
of the chief arguments that can be brought to bear against them 
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is that society, like men, obeys natural laws. “In vain would you 
seek to reorganize society according to your views,” they may be 
told; “it would resist all your efforts, and your victory even would 
have only a momentary effect; the day after your triumph, if that 
were possible, things would again take their accustomed course. 
You can demolish, but you cannot build.” The socialists reply: 
“You deny history. Just as a society holding slaves has been 
followed by a society in which serfdom flourished, and after this 
has come a society in which capital reigns, so we may see realized 
the sway of universal labor. No economical law is the work of na- 
ture; it is the state that makes laws, and it depends only upon it 
to change the actual social organization. The state is omnipotent.” 
Two men of undeniable talent have undertaken to disseminate 
these views: Lasalle among the workmen; Karl Marx among 
scholars, for his work Ox Capital is not within the reach of all. 
Scholars, and especially professors of political economy, have read 
it; wedo not know how much this book has influenced their ideas. 
This much is certain, that they use part of his nomenclature, and 
that the tendencies which have manifested themselves hitherto 
under the form of an historical school, taking its place by the side 
of a philosophical or abstract school—that these tendencies, we 
say, take a character more decided, and that a new school is for- 
mally constituted under the name of Zhe Society of Social Polity, that 
is, a society of social applications. This society met for the first 
time at Eisenach, October 6, 1872, and Schmoller, acting professor 
of political economy at Strasburg, has undertaken to introduce the 
doctrines, or more exactly the spirit of the new school. 

After having set forth the antagonism that prevails between pa- 
trons and workmen, between the classes well-to-do, and those that 
live from their daily wages, an antagonism that threatens us with a 
social revolution, the learned professor expresses his doubts as to 
the possibility of exorcising the danger by the aid of those eco- 
nomical doctrines that exalt freedom of labor, and he asks whether 
it would be right to cause the industrial organization of the middle 
ages to disappear without replacing it. “On this point,” says he, 
“two methods of looking at the question present themselves. One, 
remaining faithful to the principle of absolute liberty, continues to 
see safety only in individual initiative in the efforts which each is 
to make to better his condition, whilst the other has lost all confi- 
dence in this agent of progress.” The learned professor then 
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enters into certain details of the political and economical situation of 
Germany, observes that for some time two currents have been no- 
ticed in the scientific movement, one representing the philosophi- 
cal, or abstract (or old) school, and the other the historical or 
realist (or new) school, and he thinks that the time for action has 
come. The school thus formed is as far from the glorification of 
the individual as the absolutist theory is from the omnipotence of 
the state. According to this school the task of the state varies 
with circumstances; it is now limited, now extended, but the state 
is never a necessary evil, as natural right pretends, or as the free- 
traders hold: it is and always will be “the grandest moral institu- 
tion for the education of the human race.” 

Schmoller and his friends do not deny the “ brilliant and un- 
heard of” advance of production, but they proclaim also the de- 
fects of actual society, the increasing inequality of fortunes, the low 
grade of honesty in commerce, the brutality of the lower classes, 
As a principal cause of these evils, they call attention to the cus- 
tom of considering inventions, measures of organization or of leg- 
islation, only from the point of view of the advance of production, 
and never from that of their effect upon the morality of men. The 
orator develops this point with great eloquence, but not with all 
the clearness desirable, for after having protested with great ener- 
gy against every retrograde idea, after having affirmed his desire 
to maintain “the existing economic legislation, the existing forms 
of production,” he states his desire to reform what exists, and that 
by the intervention of the state. The orator closes by an invoca- 
tion of the grand ideal which ought to inspire the state and all 
who wish to co-operate in the solution of the social question. 

From the brilliant discourse of Professor Schmoller, it follows 
that of these two schools, one—that of the free-traders—has not 
sufficient feeling for the workmen, that it is indifferent to the 
morals of men, and that it has too much confidence in the individual 
initiative, while the other school does not understand material pro- 
gress without moral progress, affirming at the same time that true 
progress—progress equally shared by all classes of society—can 
be realized only by the intervention of the state. The state indeed 
can slacken the progress of those who advance too rapidly, and 
rise above the common level. It is proper to say that Schmoller 
does not express himself so bluntly, but another savant of the same 
group, M. de Scheel, professor at the University of Berne, has un- 
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dertaken to dot the i’s (Die Theorie der socialen Frage, p. 75), and 
still another, Hermann Roesler, professor at the University of 
Rostock, wishing to characterize the two schools “the old and the 
new,” opposes causality to legality, war to peace, the empire of in- 
terest to the empire of justice and liberty, naturally claiming loy- 
alty, peace and justice for the new school, of which he proclaims 
himself one of the founders.® 

We must here renew our caution as to the distinction of schools 
as old and new; it is inexact, and at any rate, it has the fault of 
not marking the tendencies, of not bringing out their methods, and 
still less their doctrines. With this view, the terms philosophical, 
or abstract, or free-trade school for the one, and historical or real- 
ist, or politico-social for the other, would be preferable; the single 
question is to examine whether these denominations are applica- 
ble, whether the opposition between them exists to the degree 
pointed out by certain critics, whether the shades of opinion have 
not a character quite different from that which is attributed to them. 

The first point that we examine is the opposition so frequently 
asserted nowadays between the historical and the philosophical 
methods.* We pass by the crowd of followers to whom the word 
historical has become a banner, to consider only their masters, the 
originators of the movement. And first we take Roscher, who, so 
to speak, invented the word ; but first of all let us pay attention to 
the work of Knies, who has devoted an entire book, and a remark- 
able book, to the question. If we wished to avoid the discussion 
we could find in this book itself wherewith to non-suit the author 
[opposer une fin de non-recevoir|. From several passages which may 
be found there, we select as the most complete the one which we 
here translate (Politische Oeconomie, p. 323): 

“Tt is well known that in order to bring out a marked opposition 
between two scientific methods, we call one philosophical, and the 
other historical. Roscher in the Introduction to his Elements of 
Political Economy, has done this to call the attention of the reader 
to his peculiar manner of treating economical questions. I hardly 
understand this opposition, especially if its usual limited meaning 
be given to the word method. Is the philosophical method the one 
that philosophers employ, as naturalists make use of theirs? In 
this case we gain nothing by the definition, for the methods of 
philosophers in research differ so widely that the generalization 





6 Die alte und de neue National-oekonomie. 
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has made all precision to disappear; to have a clear idea it would 
be necessary to restrict ourselves to a particular philosopher, or to 
the philosophy of a given period. For what a difference there is 
between the methods of philosophers—from those of Bacon and 
Descartes to those of Hegel and Herbart! Would it be possible 
to oppose a philosophical and ‘ unhistorical’ method to an _histori- 
cal and ‘unphilosophical’ method, although such a work might 
have deserved such a combination of epithets ?” 

Then, to show in a practical manner the defects of this opposi- 
tion, he cites the example of Roscher. “So,” says he, “when 
Roscher wishes to point out the ‘difference between the historical 
method and the philosophical method,’ he does not indicate the 
different methods in use in the same science; he restricts himself 
to pointing out the difference between philosophy and history. 
‘The philosopher,’ says Roscher, ‘seeks out a system of concepts 
and judgments as abstract as possible, that is to say, as free as 
possible from all contingencies of space and time; the historian is 
devoted to the description of human development and human re- 
lations, copied as faithfully as possible from real life. The one has 
explained a fact when he has defined it, and when his definition 
contains no concept that has not been examined in the former part 
of his system; the other, when he has depicted the men who have 
caused or suffered the fact.’” Prof. Knies easily shows that Ros- 
cher has only described the methods proper to different sciences. 
Continuing the discussion, he reaches the conclusion (p. 424) that 
the opposition of the historical to the philosophical method is 
nichtssagend, naught-saying, or at least “an expression badly 
chosen.” 

But a non-suit would not advance science. Let us examine the 
real difficulty. Knies opposes the historical method to the abso- 
lutism of theory. This is the way in which the learned professor 
of Heidelberg defines As historical method: “In opposition to the 
absolutism of theory, the historical'conception of political economy 
rests upon the principle that economic theory, like economic life, 
under whatever form we may find it, and with whatever argu- 
ments and results it may be provided, is the product of historical de- 
velopment; that it is in an organic relation with all that constitutes 
a period in humanity or in the history of a nation; that it is the 
resultant of conditions of time, space and nationality; that it de- 
rives its arguments from the historic life, and should. give its re- 
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sults the character of historic solutions; that the ‘general laws’ of 
political economy are only historical explanations, and only a pro- 
gressive manifestation of the truth; that the science cannot be con- 
sidered as completed at any epoch, and that an absolute theory, if 
it gains acceptance at a given time, is only a child of the time, and 
marks a stage in the historic development of political economy.” 

This, then, is the argument: there are no economic laws;’ there 
is only a relative theory, which has reference to the economic life 
of a nation at a given moment, and to prove it the author interprets 
in his way a certain number of facts. If Knies had simply said 
that political economy is a science of observation, that it borrows 
all its arguments and principles from real life, from the succession _ 
of facts, we should have no objection to urge against it; yes, politi- 
cal economy is indeed a science of observation. It is also true 
that science is developed, progresses, goes ,on towards perfection, 
and is never completed. But fortunately it does not have to renew 
each day its web of truths; those that have been elaborated re- 
main in our possession; they are not lost. What economic sci- 
ence seeks after is not so much facts and nothing but facts, as it is 
the ideas which they enclose, the relations that subsist between 
them and other facts. If the results thus obtained could throw 
light only on the instances observed, and could not throw a clear 
light upon cases similar or analogous, they would be almost use- 
less, and we might well ask whether it were worth while to record 
them. 

It would not be exact to say that in Germany facts and their 
meaning, or their theory, are confounded; Knies especially makes 
praiseworthy efforts to distinguish them, but the employment of 
the word Volkwirthschaft evidently embarrasses him, and embar- 
rasses other economists still more; this word, the literal translation 
of which is “economy of the people,” is indifferently used to denote 
the economical condition of a given people and for Political Econo- 
my. If we did not prefer to avoid all digression, we might show 
that the choice of words has an evident influence upon economic 
doctrines in France, England and in Italy; we have frequently re- 
marked it; but nowhere has this influence been so great as in 
Germany, since the pure German word Volkwirthschaft has been 
substituted for the half-foreign word Nationalockonomie or Politische 


1 To deny the existence of economic laws is nothing but saying that in economic 
matters causes have no effects, and effects no cause, 
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Occonomie. Were it not for this confusion, of which, through 
habit, we are not always conscious, the fact would never have been 
confounded with the law. From the fact that at a given era so- 
ciety was organized differently from the present, it does not follow 
that the real principles of our science have not always been true. 
Would any one say that the earth is not a planet, because the an- 
cients believed it to be the centre of the universe?—The natural 
relations between things do not change according to the idea that 
men have of them. But, says the objector, the things themselves 
did not exist in the early ages,and the relations could not exist. 
Doubtless we cannot speak of the influence of railroads in the time 
of Pericles ; but Thucydides will inform you that Corinth owed 
her wealth to the ease of communication by sea. The fact is differ- 
ent, but the law is the same. What economical science affirms is 
not so much the identity of phenomena as the identity of the rela- 
tions of causality. We just now cited Thucydides ; we have lately 
reread him, because we found in a book of Roscher, translated into 
French in 1872, with the title Recherches sur divers sujets d’ Econo- 
mié politique, p. 8, the following: “I remark, in closing this sub- 
ject, that in the eight books of his history, there is not, to my 
knowledge, a single economical error.” Let us add still another 
quotation; it is Roscher who speaks: “If then we pass from the 
theory to the practice of political economy among the ancients, we 
shall find that this science, in all that is essential, was developed 
according to the same natural laws as among modern nations. It 
is indeed within the range of political economy that one is most 
frequently surprised at the multitude of striking analogies which 
are met between ancient and modern history; nowhere else are 
these analogies so numerous, because it is here that the most sim- 
ple and elementary relations of life are brought into question.” 
And Roscher is right. The relations between buyer and seller 
have always been the same; among slaves or freemen, rare arti- 
cles are dear, and plenty lowers prices. 


II. 


We have just examined what has been said in favor of the his- 
torical method; let us now examine what has been written against 
the philosophical method. It is a sort of counter-proof that we 
are going to attempt. Cliffe Leslie, the distinguished professor of 
political economy at London, and author of numerous works, 
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which we purpose to make known some day, has lately published 
a dissertation, entitled, On the Philosophical Method of Political 
Economy. The author, after having quoted the definitions of 
Adam Smith, Senior, and Stuart Mill, thus sums up the doctrines 
of these masters and their disciples: “ The nature of wealth is ex- 
plained by defining it as the sum of objects that men desire—ob- 
jects whose amount is limited and which have an exchangeable 
value. To set forth the causes which determine its quantity and 
distribution, it is said that the desire of acquisition leads man in 
countries where security and liberty are found, to labor, to accu- 
mulate capital, to appropriate the soil, to divide labor, to engage 
in commerce, to make use of money; hence results a continual 
increase of the mass of wealth and its distribution in wages, profits, 
income (veztes) and prices of products, proportionally to the labor, 
to the economy, to the amount of capital, to the quantity and qual- 
ity, of the soil furnished or possessed by each individual. We may 
add, that human fecundity tending to increase population in geo- 
metrical progression, while the productivity of the soil is limited, 
the ratio of the rent of the soil to salaries and profits tends to in- 
crease with the progress of society.” 

We have literally translated this exposé, and we refrain from giv- 
ing our opinion upon it. The author continues: “The theory 
which we have just submitted to the reader is illusory as a solution 
of the problem. In the first place, it throws scarcely any light 
upon the zature of wealth.” This then is the objection, the criti- 
cism of Cliffe Leslie: the definition of the economists does not en- 
ter into details, therefore it is insufficient. Cliffe Leslie would wish 
that, instead of saying briefly that wealth is composed of all the 
goods that man can desire, an enumeration had been attempted of 
these goods. He begins it: “lands, houses, furniture, clothing, 
tools, arms, ornaments, animals, grain, wine, money, pictures, statues, 
books,” and adds that these are after all but a small part of wealth. 
Must we then make a complete enumeration of all objects, neces- 
sary, useful or agreeable, of all those that man or woman has been 
able to desire at any period whatever? To complete the definition, 
it would be, for Cliffe Leslie, indispensable to mention the jewels 
of the little Turkish prince, or the turbans of costly stuff of the 
inhabitants of the Punjaub, or the diamonds of the Shah of Persia. 
It is difficult for us to admit this. We also admit that we do not 
find very weighty the reproach brought against the common defi- 
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nition, that of being @dstract. Certain economists seem to con- 
sider abstraction as the enemy of the human race; they ought 
indeed to know that science cannot do without it. We will not do 
them the wrong to say that they get along without it. 

The first charge of Cliffe Leslie against “the doctrine of abstract 
political economy” is that it does not explain the xature of wealth ; 
the second is directed against the proposition that it is the desire of 
possessing wealth or useful objects that leads to their production and 
accumulation. The learned English economist sets himself against 
this new abstraction. It is not exact to say that men labor to be 
rich, or to gain well-being; some labor to gain military glory, or 
civil or political honor, or literary celebrity, or they are impelled 
by still other motives which the economists wrongly endeavor to 
comprehend ina singlesynthesis. Moralists, says he, although set- 
ting out from the opposite point of view, have fallen into the same 
error, and have embraced under an abstraction, Jove of wealth, 
love of life, of health, of neatness, of decency, of knowledge and 
art, together with sensuality, avarice and vanity (p. 6). We may 
leave to the moralists the care of freeing themselves from this re- 
proach, but we must cite another passage which we find on the 
same page of the dissertation of Cliffe Leslie; ‘“ Division of labor, 
the mechanism of exchange and the intervention of money, have 
made abstract wealth appear to be the motive of production, and 
have hidden the fact that production is called forth by the demands 
of consumers determining the commodities supplied by producers.” 
This is not the time for examining whether this proposition is true 
or whether it is good; what first attracts notice is that it is ab- 
stract. Cliffe Leslie is equally guilty of an abstraction. And in 
what does the abstraction of Cliffe Leslie differ from those of other 
economists? They say “man labors to become rich” (or well off); 
he says, “man labors to cease to be poor.” 

We are then right in saying that science cannot avoid abstrac- 
tions. When Schmoller proclaims that the direction of progress 
ought to be put into the hands of the state, he utters an abstrac- 
tion; when De Scheel teaches that the Revolution of ’89 having 
produced political equality, it belongs to us to establish economic 
equality, he perpetrates an abstraction; in short—not to unduly 
prolong thé enumeration—when Hermann Roesler makes God in- 
terfere somewhat in fixing the price of merchandise, it is still an 
abstraction. But we do not insist. We prefer to listen to an emi- 
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nent economist who has devoted a special book to the refutation of 
criticisms upon the philosophical method ; we mean J. E. Cairnes, 
formerly professor at Dublin, and who afterwards filled the chair of 
political economy at the college of the University of London, where 
he died towards the end of last year. The book to which we allude 
is entitled “The Character and Logical Method of Political Econo- 
my” (London, 2d edition, 1875). We select certain passages from 
it in which the author examines the value of the inductive method, 
which is with the German economists, with Cliffe Leslie, and cer- 
tain Italians who group themselves around them, a perfect synonym 
for the historical method. 

Professor Cairnes, attacking the criticisms brought against the 
philosophical (or abstract, deductive, logical) method, says, (p. 63.): 
According to the partisans of the inductive method, “the scholar 
ought to commence by collecting and classifying the phenomena 
of wealth—prices, wages, rents, profits, imports and exports, the in- 
crease or decline of production, changes in the modes of distribu- 
tion ; in a word, so far as they admit of determination, all the facts 
of wealth as presented in actual experience in different countries.” 
Having gathered all these materials, the economist ought to “rise 
by direct or indirect inference to the causes and laws which gov- 
ern them. Now [it is Cairnes who is speaking still] to perceive 
the utter futility, the necessary impotence of such a method of 
proceeding as a means of solving economical problems, one has 
only to consider what the nature of those problems is. The phe- 
nomena of wealth, as they present themselves to our observation 
are amongst the most complicated with which speculative inquiry 
has to deal. They are the result of a great variety of influences 
all operating simultaneously, reinforcing, counteracting, and in 
various ways modifying each other.” Cairnes cites as an example 
the many causes that concur in fixing the price of merchandise at 
a given moment. He then shows from the Logic of J. Stuart Mill 
that to reach a law by means of induction, we must experiment. 
It is necessary to be able to isolate a fact, to place it under circum- 
stances the most diverse, and to notice how it comports itself. But 
this is impossible in social matters. We are obliged to take econ- 
omical phenomena, as they are presented in life “with all their 
complexity and their ever-changing variety;” but sa}?s Professor 
Cairnes, “From the facts as thus presented, the economist, if he 
decline to avail himself of any other path than that of strict in- 
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duction, may reason till the crack of doom without arriving at 
any conclusion of the slightest value.” Indeed if we profit by in- 
duction, it is because we unwittingly combine it with deduction. 
We all have a stock of acquired knowledge, both concerning 
human nature, and the political and social organization, and, in 
general, of the relations of things, and we do not fail to make use 
of it. Ordinary facts we classify according to rules already fixed 
in our minds; only new facts can give an opportunity for induction, 
but in this case, shall we refuse the aid of our knowledge, of our 
experience? . cy 
The progress of economical science has been due to a sort of 
alternation in the employment of induction and deduction. Every 
man desires to better his condition, and man aims at obtaining the 
greatest result with the least effort. These premises each one 
may induce from his own nature. Other simple laws are equally 
drawn from the direct observation of facts. But when we are in 
possession of principles, our intelligence wishes to draw from them 
their consequences, and thus it is that political economy comes to 
formulate its general laws relating to profits, wages, prices. But 
the formulas first discovered have only a very relative value, for 


only the most salient facts at first strike our attention. Secondary 
influences, the action of perturbing causes, bring out the defects of 
the first formulas, we return to the observation of facts, and in this 
way induction corrects the errors of deduction. The corrected 
principles serve as a starting point for new results, and so on; prin- 
ciples ceaselessly tend to become more perfect, so long as there 
are observations to be made, until the end of time. 


Ill. 


If this is so, if science goes on perfecting itself, there must have 
been a time—it may be said—when it was rudimentary. No doubt 
science has its beginnings, but the state of advancement of the 
science, and the nature of the things that it studies, are distinct. 
How often must it be repeated that a law may exist without men 
perceiving it; a mere denial is not enough to make it disappear. 
But since certain learned scholars deny the existence of economic 
laws, it seems necessary to examine this question more at length. 

To fully examine this question, it might be necessary to make 
an excursion into the domain of philosophy, and inquire in what 
degree man is free and to what degree he is subject to necessity; 
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but we have a special end in view, and we shall try to reach the 
end by a shorter way. One knows that /azw and necessity may be 
considered as synonyms. Now, necessity plays an important part 
in human life. Man has wants; some of these wants, for instance 
food, clothing, shelter, all men experience, Diogenes or Epictetus 
as well as Sardanapalus or Lucullus; in these instances we may 
neglect differences of quantity and quality, to attend to the elemen- 
tary fact. The satisfaction of these wants depends upon material 
conditions, physical laws, on the one hand; upon intellectual and 
moral conditions, on the other. These last are those which in- 
volve the elements of liberty. It cannot be denied that man is 
subject to material conditions which constitute, under this relation, 
the laws of his nature. The laws which control the gratification 
of the wants of man, living in society, are of the economic species. 
These laws are complex; they are the resultant of two sorts of 
actions:—1I. Of the action of those natural forces that contribute 
to production, fertility of the soil, for instance, the motion of water, 
the expansiveness of steam, light, heat, electricity: 2. Of the ac- 
tion of man, who uses these forces in the satisfaction of his wants. 
Political economy does not study natural forces; other sciences are 
charged with the elucidation of their laws; it studies only the ac- 
tion of man, his motives and his end. It seeks to know how man, 
living in society, succeeds in producing the objects of which he 
has need, or which he imagines that he needs, and it follows these 
objects until it sees them render their service, or disappear for 
some reason. If this be so, we can consider as proven this first 
economic law that man desires to satisfy his wants,a law which the 
English economists render by “man desires wealth:” the terms 
differ, the thought is the same. A second law which we enounce 
rests on the same evidence—man must act to be able to satisfy his 
wants, for nature does not present him food, clothing, and other 
‘products ready prepared. The necessity for human action figures 
in science under the form of this axiom: man produces by labor. 
We mention yet a third economic law, that each one wishes to gain 
the greatest possible result with the least possible effort. Here we 
have three laws drawn from observation, and which extend their 
sway over the human spirit. The existence of economic laws is 
thus proven, and if we are reproached with having yet presented 
only three laws, we remind them that it sufficed to discover one 
law, that of gravitation, to explain the heavenly mechanism, just 
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as one single principle—the golden rule—suffices as the basis of 
the entire system of morals. 

We have pointed out certain fundamental laws, but each order 
of economic facts has its own laws. Take for example what Pro- 
fessor Cairnes says (p. 18, Logical Method), concerning the zatural 
laws of economic phenomena: “ Now what are the phenomena of 
wealth? Simply the facts of wealth ; such facts as production, 
exchange, price ; or, again, the various forms which wealth assumes 
in the process of distribution, such as wages, profits, rent, interest, 
and so forth. These are the phenomena of wealth, and the natu- 
ral laws of these phenomena are certain constant relations in which 
they stand toward each other, and toward their causes. For ex- 
ample, capital grows from year to year in this country,at a certain 
rate of progress; in the United States the rate is considerably more 
rapid; in China considerably slower. Now these facts are not for- 
tuitous, but the natural result of causes, as the external physical 
circumstances of the countries in question, the intelligence and 
moral character of the people inhabiting them, and their polit- 
ical and social institutions ; and so long as the causes remain the 
same, the results will remain the same. Similarly, the prices of 
commodities, the rent of land, the rates of wages, profits and inter- 
est, differ in different countries ; but here again not at random.” 
Professor Cairnes develops this idea, that economic facts are neces- 
sary effects, no less than physical or natural facts, and that it is for 
our interest to be acquainted with them. 

This interest is evident. But how may we determine, and espe- 
cially study the action of these economic laws? To this question 
the universal reply is dy tsolating them’ Here the opponents of 
economic laws await us. To mention only the more recent of 
them : Cliffe Leslie charges J. Stuart Mill with having insisted upon 
the necessity of this intellectual operation. This is the passage 
as it is quoted in the dissertation of the learned professor that 
we have already cited (on the Philosophical Method). “ Political 
economy (says Mill) takes account of man only as a being who 
desires to possess wealth (read: to satisfy his wants). It entirely 
abstracts every other human passion, and motive, except those that 
may be considered as principles constantly opposed to the produc- 





8 What is it to evolve atruth but to isolate it, to exhibit it by itself, pure from all 
alloy, freed from its connection with other truths, and also with whatever of error 
may be mingled with it? 
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tion or the accumulation of wealth, notably, aversion to labor, and 
the desire of immediate gratification. It takes account of these pas- 
sions, because they do not enter, like other passions, accidentally into 
conflict with the pursuit of wealth (that is to say, production), but 
because they hinder its action, likea clog.” The foregoing is the 
citation of Cliffe Leslie; it istaken from Mill’s Definition and Meth- 
od of Political Economy ; and we take this opportunity to cite still 
another passage. After having reviewed the principal economical 
facts, J. Stuart Mill continues: “All these operations, although 
some of them may in fact be the result of a plurality of motives, are 
considered by political economy as consequences of the desire for 
wealth. The science then proceeds to the investigation of the laws 
that govern various operations, upon the supposition that man is 
a being so constituted by nature as to prefer in every case more 
wealth to less wealth, except when he is controlled by laziness or 
the love of immediate gratification. Not that any economist has 
ever been so irrational as to suppose that men are thus constituted, 
but because it is only in this manner that science can proceed.” 
We have nothing to add to this proposition of the illustrious think- 
er, further than to say that pure science always proceeds thus; it 
abstracts the accessory, contingent circumstances ; it is art or some 
application that takes account of them: this is its specialty. 

We return to Cliffe Leslie. This is the way in which this econ- 
omist appreciates Mill’s manner of looking at the subject: “Ab- 
straction has here disturbed the view of the most celebrated 
logician of the century. If Mr. Mill had observed real life, he 
would have seen that among the strongest desires confounded 
in this abstract desire of wealth is found that of immediate gratifi- 
cation, and that aversion to labor has been one of the chief causes 
of inventions and improvements calculated to lessen toil.” We 
cannot accept these observatious of Leslie as a refutation of the 
proposition of Stuart Mill. We do not see, indeed, why Mill has 
made a separate class of immediate pleasures; he should have 
comprised them under the desire for wealth? as other economists 
have done. It is nevertheless true that man labors to satisfy his 
wants real or imagined; as to the second point, that aversion to 
labor has led to the invention of machines, it is, at least, a vicious 
way of expressing it. Of what use then is the law of the least 
effort in obtaining the greatest possible result? The workman 





6 Immediate gratification is a hindrance to the formation of capital. 
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who has invented a tool wished to lighten his labor; it is no less 
true that he labors to satisfy his wants, or as it is said in English, 
his desire of wealth, Cliffe Leslie lays great stress upon the habit, 
objectionable as he thinks, of the economists of paying attention 
to the most frequent cases and evading secondary instances by 
“other things being equal,” caeteris paribus, or some such reserva- 
tion; but this is to find fault with them for making treatises in one 
volume instead of treatises in four volumes. The point is to know 
whether the usual cases have been exhibited in conformity to the 
reality of things. Let one labor to get bread or to go to a show, 
is not the end in both cases the desire of satisfying a real or imag- 
inary want? Cliffe Leslie seems to humor himself in hunting up 
exceptional instances like that of persons who have bought pic- 
tures to adorn their rooms, and who after some years have sold 
them at a large advance, and made money without labor. We 
might offset this by the instance of a painting bought for 4000 
francs and sold for 450—and other analogous cases: this is not 
then a safe way of acquiring. It seems to us that isolated cases 
cannot lessen the force of ordinary cases; and we believe that 
science must confine itself to rules, and leave exceptions to art and 
its applications. 

It is also especially to the domain of application that the rela- 
tions between political economy and morals, religion, and politics 
belong. No doubt one can formulate certain generalities upon 
these relations, and wish to show what nobody denies, that man 
does not live by bread alone, that he has not only material needs; 
but as soon as we enter upon details, and make a thorough exami- 
nation, we come upon the level of applications. If in its applica- 
tion pure science is forced to relax somewhat its rigidity; if we are 
forced to take into account the other demands of human nature; if 
even, moved by a nobler passion, one sacrifices legitimate ’advan- 
tages to morals, religion, country, friendship, or the performance 
of some duty, it does not follow that science committed an error in 
isolating phenomena in order to study them better, or that she 
made a mistake in yielding to evidence when she has found a 
truth. Now, this is the point to which certain economists of what 
is called the new school have come. One says: Abstract princi- 
ples are modified in their application, therefore there are no princi- 
ples. Another holds that economic principles are badly stated, if 
the non-economic facts of human life do not enter into the result. 
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A third builds a magnificent temple to political economy, places 
in it the laws of economy as so many gods and goddesses, and 
when you feel like prostrating yourself, he stops you: “ this is 
nothing but a mirage,” sayshe. Forthwith he raises a cloud of in- 
cense to another goddess, and all disappears in a fog. 

The most distinguished and the most sympathetic of this last 
sub-division seems to be Gustave Riimelin, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen. Ina volume of several essays, entitled, Re- 
den und Aufsaetze (Discourses and Dissertations) which appeared 
last year (1875), we find an essay of considerable length intended 
to solve the question, What is a social law? In a series of consid- 
erations, the author attempts to prove that there are three kinds of 
forces—physical, organic and psychical forces. Social phenomena 
are the result of psychical forces. There are two kinds of psychi- 
cal laws—psychological and social laws. Psychology studies the 
faculties of the soul in an individual type, like the attributes of 
a species ; the social sciences study the same faculties in their col- 
lective section, that is, the faculties of a mass of men (massenwir- 
kung) and they strictly confine their attention to the effects, 
changes or modifications that result from this common action. A 
social law would then be the expression of the elementary form 
of the collective action of the psychical faculties. We omit the 
philosophical discussion of the author, to present the passage in 
which he treats of political economy. 

“ Are there,” asks the author, “any social laws that point out 
the constant elementary form of the collective action of the psych- 
ical faculties? The group of social sciences is,as is well known, 
still young and incomplete; on more than one side even their 
scientific title is questioned. One of these sciences has advanced 
more than its sisters, and the legitimacy of its scientific pretensions 
has been universally admitted. It rests upon settled propositions, 
which are not questioned by each new investigator; it does not 
confine itself to theory, but lays down laws, and is already able to 
make quite a wide use of the process of deduction. It treats of 
political economy. It owes, as I think (says Riimelin), its great 
and rapid success not only to the practical interest that attaches to 
the object of its researches, but still more to the excellence of the 
methods followed. The founders of the science have isolated as 
much as possible the object of their study ; starting with an ele- 
mentary psychological fact, they have followed it to all its conse- 
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quences. Political economy sets out expressly or impliedly from 
this postulate, that man has by nature a marked tendency to pro- 
cure the means of satisfying his needs as abundantly and as cheaply 
as possible, and further, that the same kind of goods is desirable at 
the same time for many men, and that some of these goods (food for 
example) are necessary for all. Whether the desire of obtaining 
good indicates the action of an elementary psychical faculty or a 
complex faculty, need not be examined into so long as the fact it 
self is not disputed. Now, science, in observing the action of this 
desire in human society regularly organized, in which one cannot 
take away by fraud or violence the goods of another, but where one 
can acquire them with the consent of the owner; and taking into 
account certain empirical facts, like the difference between the 
spontaneous products of nature and those that result from human 
nature, or between products limited in quantity and those that can 
be increased at will;—by means of these elementary data, the 
science finds a whole series of fundamental propositions concern- 
ing value, prices, wages, labor, capital, rent, money, credit, and out 
of them it constructs a well-adjusted system. Yes, political econ- 
omy seems to me completely in the right when it gives the name 
of laws to its fundamental propositions concerning the variations 
of prices and wages, concerning competition and the circulation of 
money; for these laws respond perfectly to the definition, in pre- 
senting the constant elementary forms of the collective action of 
the psychical faculties.” 

Economical laws could not have a better advocate; but Riimelin 
builds only to tear down, for he thus continues: 

“But this precision and this force of scientific development rest 
upon an abstraction, upon the intentional isolation of the object. 
In fact, even in his economic life, man is not moved by none but 
interested motives ; other faculties and psychical faculties come in; 
there are moral, politic and religious motives. The law of prices 
did not exist under the regime of the community of goods among 
the early Christians, and all during the middle ages it was believed 
that the absence of wants and voluntary poverty were a ladder by 
which to rise to heaven. According as the economist departs from 
this abstraction, and seeks to bring into his system the effects of 
the other psychical faculties, he loses the advantages peculiar to his 
method. He is compelled to borrow propositions from other social 
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sciences, and even from sciences that do not yet exist. Thence he 
is enabled to form propositions for himself; thus he may be at- 
tractive, original, full of wit, but his system ceases to be solidly 
built, it gets into disorder and falls to pieces.” 

Must we not then admit that if abstraction is an evil, it is a 
necessary evil ? 

Science seeks as far as possible for the permanent, the absolute, 
always true; but in the reality of phenomena presenting a combina- 
tion of permanent elements and changeable forms, especially in life, 
the contingent and the absolute intermingle. The empiric takes 
facts as he finds them, classifies them according to external signs. 
and so only half knows them ; the empiric is the man of half-truths, 
The man endowed with the scientific spirit, on the other hand, feels 
the need of thorough examination; he wishes to know the sub- 
stance, the law, “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Now, if there are really two economic schools—we admit 
only tendencies—one of these schools is guided by the scientific 
spirit, the other by a sentimental empiricism, well meant, no doubt, 
but powerless. 

The scientific school, seeking principles, is compelled to pene- 
trate deeply into the subject; the principle once found, it knows 
how, in applying it, to take circumstances into account. The em- 
piric school dispenses with principles, and subsitutes sentiments, 
or rather a vague sensibility that frequently uses the words “ ideal” 
and “ethical,” but which proposes only a backward progress. In 
fact, under the pretext of sarching with history, an economist—and 
not one of the least celebrated—proposes to set apart the soil in 
collective ownership, because the soil is held in common in all 
barbarous countries ; another, still under the pretext of marching 
with history, advises us to return to guilds of arts and trades ; others 
cry up each his social panacea; all invoke the aid of the State. 

We have now reached the distinction between the two schools, at 
least that which is most insisted on in practice: one, the scientific 
school, called also the liberal school, demands liberty, and gives re- 
sponsibility as its sanction; the other, the empiric school, called 
also the authoritative school, wishes that the state, which according 
to it is the moral principle, par excellence, should conduct everything, 
direct everything, decide everything. The utility of the frequent in- 
tervention of the state, seems to be the sole absolute principle which 
this school recognizes. Shall we meet here, too, in the domain of 
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economy, that eternal opposition—an opposition apparent or real— 
between liberty and authority, reason and faith? This we propose 
to examine in a second study. Maurice Buock. 














II. ART MUSEUMS: 


HAVE this evening the honor of addressing you upon a sub- 

ject in which I believe you are now deeply interested, as, 
through the liberality of some of your worthy citizens, you are 
about to have established in your midst a museum of industrial 
art founded on the plan of that at South Kensington in London. 
I congratulate you most sincerely upon the use that you are thus 
about to make of your great Centennial building, and upon the 
manner in which you are going to commemorate permanently your 
liberty ; for the formation of a collection of art examples in your 
midst cannot fail to be of inestimable value to your manufactures 
and commerce. Knowing that I have been acquainted with the 
South Kensington Museum from its first formation to the present 
time, and also feeling that I had exceptional opportunities for judg- 
ing of the influence which it has exerted upon English taste, 
my excellent friend, Mr. Philip F. Cunliffe-Owen, the direc- 
tor of that institution, asked me to set before you its rise and 
progress, believing that you would be interested in its history at 
this particular time when you are founding a museum of your own. 

Up to the year 1851, we had no art museum, and but few—I 
think only four—‘“ Schools of Design.” In that year it became 
patent to us, and to all men, that we were behind almost every 
other nation in our knowledge of art as applied to industries; and 
with the view of bringing our lamentable state before the govern- 
ment for consideration, Mr. Redgrave, R. A., a gentleman who 
had been for some time a head master of the Central School of 
Design, was requested to report to the Royal Commission of the 
Exhibition of 1851, on industrial art and on our position as manu- 
facturers of art objects as compared with that of other nations. 





1The second of Dr: Dresser’s three lectures, delivered under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
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This report was in every way excellent. It told us plainly ot 
our utter ignorance of art principles; it placed us at the very bot- 
tom of the list of European nations ; and it also brought before the 
country for consideration those principles which should, in Mr. 
Redgrave’s opinion, govern the application of art to each particu- 
lar industry. Although it was written as far back as the year 
1851, and although we English have made since then such pro- 
gress in art manufactures as but few nations have succeeded in 
making in the same time—a progress which I believe to be due to 
the influence of our South Kensington Museum and our schools of 
art—yet Mr. Redgrave’s excellent report may be read at the pres- 
ent time with much profit by all who are interested in the 
advancement of art manufactures. 

The result of this report was the foundation of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, for the government then granted a small sum 
for the purchase of oriental objects at the International Exhibition ; 
and I should like you to notice this fact, for it is interesting, that 
it was oriental objects which all perceived to be the most fitting 
examples for our consideration, and it was these which we chiefly 
bought with our first parliamentary grant. 

Up to this time the Central School of Design was located in 
Somerset House, in the Strand; but now, the building becoming 
necessary for the purposes of excise and customs, the school was 
moved to Marlborough House, in Pall Mall—the present resi- 
dence of the Prince of Wales. A small museum, consisting of the 
purchases from the Exhibition, and of objects loaned by private 
gentlemen, was opened in a suite of rooms in this palace, 
where the head school of design was now located; anda more 
extended system of art instruction was established throughout the 
country, the whole being under the direction of the Board of 
Trade. This new branch of the Board of Trade was termed “ The 
Department of Practical Art,” the old term of “ School of Design” 
being abolished ; and the museum constituted one portion of this 
department of practical art. 

The museum, as first opened, occupied about six ordinary-sized 
living-rooms, and all but one of these—the entrance chamber— 
were filled with objects which it was desirable that our manufac- 
turers should copy. But this ante-chamber constituted what 
ultimately became known as “The Chamber of Horrors.” It 
presented to the visitor examples of bad art—of objects which 
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contrasted strangely with the beautiful works in the inner rooms. 
Thus we had scissors formed as birds, which separated into halves 
every time that the scissors were opened ; candle-sticks formed as 
human beings, with the candle fitting into the top of a chimney- 
pot hat or into the head ; egg-cups formed as birds’ nests; plaid 
fabrics bearing check patterns so large that it almost required two 
persons to wear the same pattern in order that the whole design 
be seen; carpets on which ponds of water were drawn with 
water-lilies floating upon them; and other absurdities equally 
offensive to good taste. As certain objects found a place in this 
chamber which had been but recently issued by large and influ- 
ential manufacturers, and which were expected to command a large 
sale, the room of horrors raised an outcry in the country such as 
no art influence which English manufacturers had heretofore been 
subjected had induced; and to this very outcry I attribute our 
first and most important advancement. The pressure which was 
brought to bear upon the infantine museum caused the room to 
be dismantled; and this I have never ceased to regret. Why men 
should be allowed to issue such works as can only degrade a 
nation’s taste I do not know, for thereby all suffer for the good of 
a few. And this is certain, that people learn to discriminate 
between the bad and the good in art most quickly by having the 
false and the true both placed before them, if the reasons of the 
falsity and of the truth are also clearly set forth. 

By annual grants from the State this museum became gradually 
enlarged, and room after room was filled with precious objects, 
till it almost outgrew the utmost space that could be given to it 
at Marlborough House. The pressure for space, together with 
the fact that this palace would soon be required by the Prince of 
Wales as a residence, led to the erection of temporary buildings 
in South Kensington for both museum and art schools, and these 
in their turn gave way to the comparatively fine permanent build- 
ings in which the museum and schools are now located. 

Upon the removal of the temporary building from Kensington, 
one portion of it (about a fourth) was re-erected in Bethnel Green, 
one of the poorest districts of London, and was filled with objects 
lent by the central establishment and by wealthy private collec- 
tors; and I am happy to be able to say that this museum is 
crowded by visitors from the poorer class, who appear to appre- 
ciate the merits of its contents in a manner that could not have 
been expected, 
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The South Kensington Museum also has a traveling branch 
which visits the provincial towns in the provinces, on condition 
that suitable rooms are found for the exhibition of the objects, and 
that these are supplemented by the temporary exhibition of the 
collections of private individuals in the neighborhood, This trav- 
eling museum has been the means of doing much good in some 
of our provincial towns; and in Nottingham, the seat of the 
machine-lace manufacture, the largest numbers, I believe, have 
been attracted by the Exhibition, and here there is charged one 
penny as an admission fee. Indeed, so popular has the art 
museum been in this town, that a permanent museum is about to 
be established there, and towards the building some of my friends 
have given £1,000 each. 

In connection with the South Kensington Museum there is also 
an art library, which I believe to’ be the admiration of all Europe. 
It is free to all, and if the student wants to search the standard 
works on any particular branch of art industry, and yet does not 
know the titles of such works, the information which he seeks can 
always be obtained from the librarians. Any person may tran- 
scribe any parts of the text of a book, or may copy the drawings 
but he must not trace, use ink, or place his sketch-book on the 
work that he is copying;—precautionary measures which expe- 
rience has shown to be necessary in order to the preservation of 
the books. : 

If my memory serves me rightly, the arrangements respecting 
admission to the museum are as follows: The museum is open 
from 10 a. m.to 10 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
free, and from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. or 6 p. m., according to the 
season of the year, on other days, upon payment of six-pence. 
But the library can be used for a week, whenever open, for a fee 
of six-pence, and the library-ticket carries admission also to the 
museum; hence, for six-pence any one who is desirous of studying 
art may do so in the museum and library for one week, For 
eighteen-pence a monthly ticket is procurable, and for ten shillings 
and six-pence an annual ticket, each having the same privileges as 
long as the ticket is in force. 

I have now given you some idea, I think, of the working of the 
art part of that great museum, over which Mr. P. C. Owen so ably 
presides, but you may wish to have some idea of the cost of the art 
objects which it contains. Up to the 31st of December, 1874, we 
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had purchased 355 objects costing each £100 or more. Of 
these, four cost more than £2000 each ; seven more cost more than 
41000 each; eighteen more cost more than £500; seventeen more 
cost more than £350; twenty-four cost about £300; forty-seven 
about £200; fifty-nine, about £150; fifty-two, about £140; a hun- 
dred and two cost about £120 each. Seven collections, comprising 
together 1,593 objects, have also been purchased for a sum of 
£7404; and the entire collection, as it stood at the end of the year 
1874, cost £193,326 3s. 4d. This collection has also been largely 
augmented by bequests from donors who have come forward in a 
princely manner and given their treasures to the nation. Thus, 
what was in 1852 a mere handful of things comparatively (about 
45000 worth), has now become a large and most valuable 
collection. But added to this, the largest court in our museum is 
usually filled by objects on loan, which are contributed by opu- 
lent collectors for a period of six or more months; and by their 
liberality the usefulness of the museum is greatly augmented. 

When the museum was first founded in 1852, Mr. Owen Jones, 
our then greatest ornamentist, and a gentleman whose death we have 
had lately to deplore, was requested to give a series of lectures on 
the art qualities of the contents of this museum, and most valuable 
these lectures were. Mr. Owen Jones was also requested to pre- 
pare a series of axiomatic propositions which should set forth, in 
the briefest manner possible, the art principles which should govern 
the application of art to various manufactures, but the series was 
never much more than commenced. The general propositions were, 
however, printed as a pamphlet, which was sold in the museum for 
one penny, and a few special sets were also issued in larger form 
for posting in workshops and factories. The lectures on the con- 
tents of the museum were soon abandoned; the pamphlets contain- 
ing the simple propositions were replaced by elaborate, and cer- 
tainly useful, treatises; yet I doubt whether these do the good that 
the earlier and and simpler publications did. Every line that Owen 
Jones wrote was worthy of the most careful consideration, for his 
was a master mind. 

The first objects purchased by the museum were, as I have before 
said, almost exclusively oriental, and all authorities agree that these 
were most worthy of consideration; but curiously the objects pur- 
chased during later times have been chiefly illustrations of Ren- 
aissance art; yet the art director of the museum did not consider 
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Renaissance art of the most exalted character. It has been reserved 
to Mr. P. Cunliffe-Owen to add largely to the oriental collections, 
and also to issue cheap hand-books for the guidance of students. 
Thus, besides the guinea books, there are now a series of excellent 
shilling manuals, and these have been abridged and are sold at one 
penny each. Mr. Owen is doing a great work for us, as he is using 
his every effort to make the art collections at South Kensington 
of the utmost service to manufacturers; whereas it appeared to be 
the especial business of his predecessor, during the later part of 
his career as director, to merely bring together a number of rare 
and curious objects. 

Having now pointed out to you the nature of our South Kensing- 
ton Museum, I will frankly tell you what, in my judgment, has 
prevented our museum from being of even greater service to us 
than it has been. 

First—The collection is too fully of antiquarian interest merely. 
I feel that it is very desirable that the history of every art be set 
forth, as far as possible, by examples of each particular manufacture 
from any period and country, and that specimens be procured of 
whatever illustrates a new or rare process, even if the specimens are 
altogether inartistic. But while I feel the desirability of all this, I 
yet think that too many of the objects in the South Kensington 
Museum are merely of interest as specimens of special manufac- 
tures: for one or two illustrations of a particular ware are as useful 
as fifty, if the specimens possess no beauty in themselves. 

Second—We do not now point out, either to the student or the 
public, which objects have been bought with the view of illustrat- 
ing processes, and which for art excellence, although this was done 
during the early existence of the museum; and from this neglect 
we suffer much. Mr. Redgrave, in his report on Design, says: 
“The ornament of past ages is the ¢vadition of the ornamentist, and 
tradition ever hands down to us things good and bad, both equally 
consecrated to most minds by the authority of time. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show how necessary it is to discriminate 
before receiving anything on such authority. A church or temple 
built in a rude age remains undisturbed by some happy chance, 

the ornamental details found therein are copied, and illus- 
trated by the notes of antiquarians, or published in the proceedings 
of learned societies, and are at once regarded as authorities for 
imitation; it being forgotten that they were perhaps the works of 
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obscure provincial artists, or of a barbarous age perchance, or of a 
people with whom art, no longer studied for its principles, had 
ceased to progress or had rapidly declined.” All this is perfectly 
true; hence it follows that if objects are collected for their antiqua- 
rian or historical interest, they should be so labeled as to warn the 
public against regarding them as examples for imitation. 

Third.—I think that we neglect the due encouragement of modern 
art. Surely some plan could be arranged for the preservation of 
excellent examples such as are from day to day produced by 
modern manufacturers, especially examples of common household 
objects. I believe that manufacturers would be glad to send 
specimens of their wares gratuitously for exhibition, giving them 
to the museum on account of the value of the advertisement which 
their exhibition would afford in return. Thus every wall-paper 
manufacturer would surely submit his new patterns for inspection, 
in the hope that some might be selected for exhibition; and so 
also would carpet manufacturers, makers of cups, saucers, jugs, 
and many other wares. But if this were permitted, a most rigid 
censorship should be exercised, in order that no inferior works 
be shown to the public. I think that only those which possess a 
considerable amount of art merit should be accepted and exhibited. 
With us in England, most manufacturers issue a new set of patterns 
at least once a year. I would, then, exhibit the selected patterns till 
the new designs were issued. But it frequently happens that old 
designs of great merit are superseded by new patterns greatly infer- 
ior in art qualities. I would, therefore, propose making a further 
selection from the exhibited designs, and preserving them in book- 
form, or as might be convenient for reference, and as part of the 
permanent collection of the museum. I want, possibly, a wall- 
paper for my room. I do not care to go into a store to see what 
can there be shown me, for they may have no samples of the most 
artistic patterns, and if they have, they will probably only be able 
to show me the present season’s goods; but if I could go to a mu- 
seum and see (even if I had to pay a small fee for the privilege) 
the excellent designs which have been issued during the last five 
years, and if I could learn from my search where these patterns 
are procurable, surely a great boon would be conferred upon me, 
and true art would thereby be encouraged. 

I consider it of the very highest importance that every possible 
inducement be held out to manufacturers to produce excellent art 
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works, for thereby national education will rapidly be achieved. If 
a manufacturer produces a good work, and its production has put 
him to considerable expense, he will make a special effort to sell 
it; and besides the monetary interest, he will wish to be known as 
the producer of art works. Our Elkington, the great metal-worker, 
and our Minton, the great potter, have through their beautiful art 
productions achieved a world-wide name; yet I think, if you ask 
them, that their wealth will be found to spring rather from the pro- 
duction of useful objects than from the production of their great 
art works. But notice what the production of beautiful objects 
does for them:—it leads all to seek after their works, and the 
names have become so exalted that their common productions 
bring higher prices in the market than those of any rival firms. 

To the country the production of noble works means glory and 
honor. Thus, is not France glorified and honored by its art 
manufactures ? yet, if you think about the matter, there are not 
many French houses that produce great art works. Most French 
things are rather pretty, merely, than truly artistic; yet a few 
houses have long been known as producers of works so good, so 
beautiful, so true, that all who have art knowledge in this present, 
or at any later time, must value and love them; and it is these few 
excellent houses that have made the great name for the French 
nation. You are all, then, concerned in the production of true art 
works ; and I think it most important that you do all that you can to 
encourage the production of beautiful objects such as we surround 
ourselves with in daily life ; for nothing so fully influences the taste 
as the surroundings of the individual. Most of us have, at some 
time or other, taken a house by the sea as a temporary summer 
residence, and upon entering upon possession we have been much 
distressed with the wall-paper, the carpet, and indeed the whole 
surroundings. But after a few days the sense of annoyance has 
passed away, and what was at first odious now ceases to offend; 
thus the corrupting influences of bad surroundings are apparent. 

In like manner, if we live amidst all that is beautiful and true, 
our sense of perception becomes so‘refined that the least discord 
of color harmony, or the least coarseness of form, is distressing ; 
and this is a right state of things. So far asI can, I allow nothing 
discordant or coarse in either color or form to enter my dwelling; 
and in my own study—where I spend so much of my life—I am 
most particular to achieve the sense of perfect repose, by the pres- 
ence of welcome and concordant objects. 
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I wish now to say a few words respecting the influence which 
certain museum objects have had upon the manufactures of Euro- 
pean countries. 

We added to our museum at South Kensington, about fifteen 
years back, a collection of majolica ware; a collection which 
consists of 749 pieces, and which cost £14,341. This collection 
of majolica has been added to from time to time till it now num- 
bers 1,040 objects. Many of the pieces, while most valuable as 
illustrations of an interesting manufacture, are yet far from beautiful 
as art works; yet see what this collection has done for us. Minton 
first, and afterwards the more timid, commenced to consider this col- 
lection, and to produce works in the same ware. Of the early pieces 
produced few were pleasant in tone, yet they can bear exposure to 
weather in a manner that no other ceramic wares can; and now 
works of the highest excellence are produced in majolica, such as 
can only be a lasting glory to our country and our time. But more 
than this—Minton’s success is largely due to his productions in 
majolica, and there can be no doubt but that majolica affords a most 
useful means for the production of art works. 

At South Kensington we have now a large and most interesting 
collection of Japanese objects, and this has already resulted in the 
Royal Porcelain Works of Worcester having recently made great 
strides, owing to which they are once more deserving of esteem as 
the producers of excellent art objects. But, notice,—their recent 
works have almost all resulted from the consideration of museum 
objects. 

A most striking illustration of the usefulness of museum speci- 
mens is found in the beautiful works of Brocard, of Paris. An 
Arabian lamp was added a few years since to the collections of the 
Louvre. It was formed of transparent and nearly colorless glass, 
which was richly figured with characteristic ornaments traced in 
enamel colors and gold. It was brought, I believe, from a 
mosque in Cairo, and was thirteenth century work ; a specimen of 
a manufacture altogether new to Europe; and it was undoubtedly 
artistic. No sooner was it exposed in the museum than it 
attracted the attention and elicited the admiration of M. Brocard. 
But this man did not content himself with simply admiring it; he 
at once attempted its reproduction; and happily, after many 
attempts, he is succeeding in founding an art which is most credi- 
table to France. Brocard, however, did not merely commence 
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the manufacture of lamps now no longer useful, but devoted his 
best efforts to the production of objects calculated to meet modern 
wants ; and thus a new manufacture has arisen in France, from the 
introduction of one object into the national museum. 

I am happy to say, that while you have had no examples of this 
manufacture in your great Centennial Exhibition, I have been 
instrumental, at the request of Mr. P. C. Owen, in inducing Messrs. 
Loudos and Co., of 126 & 127 London Wall, London—our largest 
importers of oriental and of European art objects—to lend to you 
for a period of six months, at least, many specimens of this splendid 
manufacture; and that you will be deeply interested in these 
beautiful works I feel sure. 

Mr. Deck now produces artistic works such as no other Euro- 
pean potter does. But here we have another instance of the use- 
fulness of examples. This talented Parisian devoted himself to 
the study of oriental earthenware, and especially to the considera- 
tion of old Chinese examples. Some of these old works have 
great art merit, and are coveted by all collectors. Mr. Deck con- 
sidered these, as Mr. Brocard did the Arabian lamp, and com- 
menced their reproduction. Having re-discovered, to a great 
extent, the secrets of their formation, he proceeded to make such 
vessels as he deemed suitable to modern wants, and thus we have 
another new manufacture of the highest art merit. Messrs. Lou- 
dos and Co. have also offered to lend you a series of examples of 
Mr. Deck’s wares, and with these I am sure that you will also be 
pleased. 


I need not multiply examples to show you the value to a nation 
of the public exhibition of art objects ; for instances in which such 
an exhibition has been of great use to manufacturers must be 
familiar to you all. Yet I may remind you that we learned the 
art of damascening from the East; and the great productions of 
the great French metal workers, Christofle and Barbidienne, in - 
enamel, have resulted simply from the contemplation of Chinese 
and Japanese examples; and recently these manufacturers, and our 
English Elkington, have commenced to inlay various metals— 
following the arts of Japan. 

If you are desirous of taking a first place amongst the art man- 
ufacturers of the world, I would urge you to all possible liberality 
in respect to your museum objects. You cannot have too many 
excellent examples of art works, and all branches of art industry 
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must be represented. After most carefully inspecting the pur- 
chases of the Pennsylvania Museum as far as I have been able, 
I must congratulate you upon the care and knowledge with which 
the selection has been made. The fine Arabian works in brass that 
you have purchased in the Egyptian court of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, are in every way excellent, and will be most useful as ex- 
cellent examples of a type of art not largely used in the world at 
the present, but which arose with the Mohammedan faith. The val- 
uable collection of plaster ornaments which you have also secured 
from the Egyptians, will be invaluable to the students of Eastern 
art. But let these be labeled, that the student may see the appli- 
cation of each ornament which is part of the enrichment of a build- 
ing, and may not regard it as a mere piece of excellent ornament. 
The carved wood panels that you have secured from the Chinese, 
are most artistic and valuable works. The specimens of gold, 
silver, and enamel work that you have selected as illustrations of 
Russian work, are of high merit. Doulton’s Lambeth faience 
and his works in stoneware will surely be of service to your man- 
ufacturers ; and while you have secured from Messrs. Daniell fine 
specimens from the works of Minton, from the Coalport Pottery, 
and from the Royal Factory at Worcester, I regret that the 
manufacturers of these great firms will not be better represented 
in your midst, for in the potter’s art you are undoubtedly behind. 

The reproductions of great works in metal which you have so 
wisely secured from Elkington, are, for purposes of study, as useful 
as the original works. These, as you are aware, are made by the 
deposit process, under the sanction of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. In this collection you have exact copies, which you buy 
for a few dollars, of objects, the originals of which cost thousands 
of pounds sterling. You have here the great Milton shield, a pair 
of large sacred candlesticks from Persia, and, indeed, a number of 
objects of the highest interest. So far as I have seen, your pur- 
chases have been most judicious, and I can truthfully say that 
with limited means the collection is as judicious as could have 
been made from your Centennial Exhibition. I congratulate you 
most warmly upon its excellence. 

In labeling these things for your museum, you will not, I am 
sure, forget to explain the processes by which the various objects 
have been manufactured. Thus, the nature of those beautiful sam- 
ples of Henry II. Ware are of little interest if you do not know 
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that the whole of the ornament, however fine, consists of actual 
inlays of various colored clays. In the metal work let what is 
wrought by hammering, casting, chasing, damascening, niello and 
all other processes be clearly distinguished ; for it is only by under- 
standing a work that the student can fully learn its art significance. 

In order that your museum may be of the utmost value to your 
manufacturers, I should advise that you photograph every object, 
and that you sell these photographs at the lowest possible price, in 
order that you throw broadcast what can only result in the people 
learning to appreciate beautiful forms. I would also reproduce all 
your art objects, so far as possible, as the South Kensington Mu- 
seum has reproduced those objects which you have acquired for 
your own museum. I should like to see on the sideboards of your 
houses the copies of Persian dishes, Arabian salvers, Cellini cups, 
and of whatever is calculated to refine and cultivate the taste. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon you the necessity of forming 
your museum onan extended and liberal basis. Let the welfare 
of your art manufacturers be kept steadily in view in all that you 
purchase and display. Set asideall individual crotchets, and make 
your collections illustrative of every phase and of every style of 
art, giving preference to those specimens which are most likely to 
serve the interest of your country. Be careful not to mistake ex- 
cellence of workmanship for art merit, and always discriminate 
between truth and imitation. Prepare, I would say, short and 
axiomatic principles, such as will set forth the laws governing the 
application of art to the various manufactures, and exhibit these in 
each respective department of the museum. Sell these also in 
pamphlets at the lowest possible cost. I do not see why you 
should not sell any valuable works which private enterprise may 
produce, if these are calculated to aid in the work that you are 
striving to promote; but whether you do this or not, neglect no 
opportunity of lending a willing aid to whatever is calculated to 
encourage the development of artamong you. Label every object 
in the museum, and point out its special merits; saying whether it 
enjoys its place there as a work of art, as a specimen of a rare 
manufacture, on account of great excellence of workmanship, or 
because of its historical interest. 

By lectures set forth the peculiar merits of your chief museum 
objects, and explain to the people on every possible occasion the gen- 
eral canons of art. By doing thus, and byencouraging, in whatever 
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way you can, the efforts of your manufacturers at the production 
of the beautiful and true, you who have so much energy and such 
undaunted enterprise will, in a few short years, take a foremost 
position as art manufacturers in the world. 

But now, before I conclude, let me remind you that a great 
museum cannot be founded without the expenditure of large sums. 
Let me say to you who are patriotic, and who desire to see your 

‘ city and your country prosper, that no more useful means of serving 
the public good could be found than in aiding the museum, I 
urge upon you, if you love your country, to do what you can to 
help in the founding of this museum ; and to each of your manufac- 
turers I would say, that your pocket is concerned in the project as 
well as your fame. Paris draws to itself the peoples of all nations, 
owing to the art excellence of its works; and you may make a name 
for yourselves which shall equal, if not surpass, that of any of the 
great European manufacturers. Whatever you give will certainly 
be returned to you fourfold. I appeal to you, then, to come for- 
ward as true citizens, and help in the formation of an institution 
which can only glorify your nation. 








PHONETIC SPELLING. 


‘In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured.”—King Fohn. 

T is said that any violent movement is apt to be followed by a 
reaction ; and this general truth seems to have found a curious 
illustration in the excitement for the Spelling Bee and the desire 
for correct spelling according to our time-honored mode suddenly 
changing into a movement which its votaries declare will destroy 
the Spelling Bee by making every child a correct speller a week 
after it has mastered the alphabet. We refer to a recent attempt 
for reviving the interest in phonetic spelling—a subject which has 
exercised the minds of men, and been discussed almost ever since 

the first book was written in the English language. 





2 The third of Dr. Dresser’s lectures—on Art Schools—will be given in the follow- 
ing number. 
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According to the author of a pamphlet on this subject, five 
societies and many newspapers and journals have lately discussed 
the question in England. It has for some time been noticed and 
talked of in America, and during the past summer there seemed 
to be a regular movement in its favor; meetings were held at 
Philadelphia and other places; some of the proceedings were pub- 
lished in the newspapers; and in fact the rebels in this phonetic 
revolt seemed to be organizing their forces, choosing their leaders, 
collecting arms and ammunition, and making all things ready to 
do valiantly in the “wordy war.” Like French revolutionists, 
they have started a newspaper—a necessary weapon in a modern 
rebellion. The title of their dread fire-brand is ‘The Spelling 
Reformer, a Monthly Journal, Devoted to the Advocacy of a Re- 
vision of English Spelling.” Besides this they have issued in- 
numerable circulars, and some of them have even gone so far as 
to provide themselves with letter paper on which is printed a short 
statement of their reasons for phonetic spelling; with this they 
intend to bore their friends and correspondents. Again, like other 
revolutionists, they have the old trick of addressing themselves to 
the “laboring classes.” They declare that our present spelling is 
so difficult to learn that it offers a most serious obstruction to 
popular education. “Change it,” they cry, “and let every poor 
man’s child learn to read in three weeks.” They actually hope to 
bring this question of altering our orthography into the halls of 
legislation, and decide it by the majority. And a fine time indeed 
we may expect when phonetic spelling shall become a party ques- 
tion. 

The boldness and hardihood of the enterprise are by no means 
its least striking features. Either the phoneticians “rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” or they have unbounded confidence in their 
own strength and ability, and in the comparative weakness of the 
rest of mankind. These would-be reformers have indeed before 
them a stupendous undertaking. A reform of any kind is always 
difficult and slow; and all the great ones that the world has ever 
accomplished have required many years and the united aid of her 
strongest sons. Certainly to change the alphabet of the whole 
English-speaking race, to change the spelling of almost every 
word is no light task for a few individuals. Our alphabet and 
spelling are associated with every hour of our daily lives, with our 
trades and professions, with home, with country, with a literature 
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the finest in the world, and with the best part of our past history. 
Such are some of the “ prejudices,” as they call them, which the 
phoneticians must contend against. They have, however, thus far 
had it all their own way; they have not even skirmished with the 
scouts and sentinels of the army they intend to assail. That army 
is now perfectly quiet and apparently slumbering in its tents, nor 
will it arise until aware of actual danger. 

We remarked just now that the idea of spelling words according 
to their pronunciation was not a new one. Itis even so old as the 
time of Augustus; for we have the following words of Suetonius 
about him: “Videtur eorum sequi opinionem qui perinde 
scribendum ac loquamur existiment.” Indeed, phonetic spelling 
has been attempted in almost every language at some time 
or other; but always without success. In a pamphlet on this 
subject we found a list of thirty-five attempts to reform English 
orthography in days gone by. The list begins with the “Ormulum” 
by Ormin, in the thirteenth century, and ends with Noah Webster, 
in 1830. Dr. Johnson also mentions several not included in this 
list. So it seems this troublesome question was almost born with 
the language, and has continued as a sort of nightmare to its hap- 
piness eversince. The author of the pamphlet justly remarks that 
“the number of the attempts made, and the wild extravagance of 
some of them, show the intense interest felt in the subject, and the 
magnitude and difficulty of the task to be accomplished.” His 
enthusiasm, however, prevents him from drawing the conclusion 
that besides being of great magnitude and difficulty this task which 
so many have failed in may likewise be impossible to accom- 
plish. 

But now let us consider some of the arguments lately urged by 
some of these fanatics in behalf of their favorite hobby. The word 
“arguments,” however, can hardly be applied to the contents of 
their various pamphlets and circulars; for, with the exception of 
a few short but well-composed articles, all they say is mere asser- 
tion without argument, and, like clap-trap advertisements, a great 
deal of it is supported only by testimonials of professors and 
school-teachers. One phonetician, after giving briefly his reasons 
against the “historic objection” to phonetic spelling, concludes 
with a sentence which he apparently supposes decides the whole 
matter: “this question has been so effectually dealt with by able 
hands that it is unnecessary to pursue it further here.” The fol- 
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lowing is the decided opinion of Prof. March in his own beloved 
spelling: “It iz ov no yeus tu’ trie tu’ caracteriez with fiting 
epith’ets and adeuqet terms ov objurgaishun, the monstrus speling 
of the English lan’gweg.” Here is an extract from a summing up 
of accusations: “As to its origin it is maintained that the present 
spelling is the ‘result of ignorance and chance;’ that it gives cur- 
rency to false and fanciful etymologies; that it stereotypes the 
blunders of printers and transcribers ; that it is at variance with the 
fundamental principle of alphabetic writing, the object of which is 
to represent the sounds of words by letters ; that it is ‘unhistoric,. 
‘unscientific,’ ‘contrary to good taste and common sense.’” We 
refrain from giving any more examples of this peculiar rhetoric, 
because we would fill too much space with quotation and explana- 
tion in trying to give a true idea of the general tone of phonetic 
publications, but we can refer our readers to any of the pamphlets 
and circulars which they may meet with for the truth of what we 
have already said. As we do not wish to imitate the phoneticians 
in being entirely one-sided, we will now confine ourselves to a 
statement of the arguments in favor of phonetic spelling, together 
with what can be said on the other side. 


From a printed circular now before us we will quote what is 


“ 


there called a “summing up of arguments in favor of a revision 
of English orthography.” It is said to have been written by 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, of England, who is mentioned in the preface to 
some of the late editions of Webster’s Dictionary as having once 
been in favor of phonetic spelling, but as having at length given it 
up as hopeless. 

“1. It takes years for a child to learn to read with tolerable 
accuracy. 

“2. It takes many more years before he is able to spell. 

“3. No one ever knows with certainty how to spell a word 
which he has only heard, and has not yet seen written. 

‘4. No one ever knows with certainty how to pronounce a word 
which he has only seen, and never heard. 

“5. Very few can or do, at all times, spell every word with 
which they are familiar, both in speaking and writing, correctly. 

“6, Foreigners are continually committing the most ludicrous 
mistakes of pronunciation from being misled by the spelling. 

“7, The irregularities of spelling are the great cause of the 
difficulty experienced in learning our language. 
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“8. Missionaries to foreign countries find the greatest difficulty 
in reducing to writing the dialects of the barbarous tribes which 
they are endeavoring to civilize; and travelers and geographers 
seem quite at a loss for a meams of conveying the names of places 
which they have visited or described, the strange medleys of 
letters which they furnish being in general ludicrously unintel- 
ligible. 

“If Phonotypy be generally used— 

“1, Children of sjx or eight years will be able to learn to read 
in a week. 

“2, Those who can now read the common print will learn to 
read in ten minutes. 

“3. No difficulty will be experienced in spelling any word 
which can be pronounced with accuracy. 

“4. No doubt will be experienced as to the proper pronunciation 
of any word which meets the eye. 

“5. Every one will be able to spell as correctly as he pro- 
nounces, 

“6, Foreigners will never be led into any errors of pronunciation 
by the orthography of words. 

“7, Our language, which is about the simplest, in its grammat- 
ical construction, of any in the world, will be rendered accessible 
to the whole of mankind, and will be much more extensively read 
and spoken. 

“8. Missionaries will be able to reduce the language of any 
tribe to an alphabetical form, and to print it off with ease. No 
language need be unwritten; no difficulty experienced in giving 
the names of places, etc. All the immense variety of existing 
alphabets may be merged into one, and thus one great stumbling- 
block to the student of languages (especially of the Oriental 
languages) immediately removed. 

““g, Reading and writing will no longer be thought feats; they 
will take their proper place as subsidiary arts, without which we 
can learn nothing, but which contain no learning in themselves. 

“To conclude. Suppose we had not this ‘Monkish Ortho- 
graphy,’ but a better system, and some one were to propose the 
former, and show its beauties by a specimen of its spelling, would 
he not be scouted at for daring to propose what is so self-evidently 
absurd? And are generations yet unborn to undergo the labor of 
wading through this mass of blunders merely because we now 
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have a bad system of spelling? Is this one argument—it is so, 
and must therefore remain so—to supersede all reason? Forbid 
it, common sense!” 

The concluding remark in the above is a ludicrous but good 
example of the reasoning of these men; while what are called the 
arguments, will be admitted by any candid person to be very ex- 
aggerating assertions; and the conclusions drawn therefrom of the 
marvelous perfection in the English language which is to follow 
the introduction of phonetic spelling suck as belong only to 
Utopian dreamers. Some grains of truth there certainly are in 
these objections to our present orthography. But such faults are 
inherent by nature in our language; and every day proves that 
they are not of such a fatal character as Mr. Ellis would have us 
think. : 

But without more quotation it can be easily seen what are the 
arguments for phonetic spelling. Its upholders declare that Eng- 
lish spelling is very irregular and is a difficulty in the education of 
children ; and this is true. Therefore, say they, if we can surmount 
this difficulty by having every word spelled exactly as it is pro- 
nounced, a great advantage will be gained for the cause of popular 
education. This is all that can be urged in favor of the so-called 
reform ; all the other arguments on its side are merely attempts to 
weaken the many objections which are brought against it. No 
other advantage is claimed for it but this, that it would do away 
with all the difficulty in learning to spell, and make all English 
words perfectly easy to pronounce by any one who had mastered 
the alphabet. This, we admit, would be a great gain, if it could be 
accomplished, and if being accomplished it would not result in 
more harm than good. 

Now, first of all, we are prepared to say that phonetic spelling is 
an impossibility. We mentioned in the beginning of this article 
some of the “prejudices” which would have to be overcome before 
its introduction could be effected ; and we may now add that from 
the nature of language itself such a radical and wide-extending 
change could not be made except by the work of ages. 

Language has its own laws of action, and is not in the least sub- 
servient to man’s will or decree. He can analyze it, and work out 
the laws by which it seems to be guided, just as he studies the 
science of Astronomy or Mechanics. He can apply it to the most 
useful purposes, and by his thorough knowledge of all its parts be- 
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come eminently skilled in handling it; but he can no more make 
it conform to a law of his own than he can change the action of 
his heart or cause any of his organs to assume different functions. 
It is a part of him, and yet, like most of his other possessions, he 
can control it only within certain limits. Unconsciously he is 
changing it all the time; but if he studies its past history he finds 
that all the changes he has made in it have been very gradual, often 
requiring centuries for their accomplishment. He can never dis- 
cover an instance where he made a sudden and radical alteration 
in its structure. As an example, take Noah Webster’s attempt at 
reform: He succeeded in altering a few words; but his plan of 
reform fell to the ground, although he supported it by great learn- 
ing, ability and a dictionary of the language. Even the editors 
of his dictionary disregard at the present day nearly all his innova- 
tions; and he is nowhere, except perhaps at Yale college, consid- 
ered a safe authority in spelling or pronunciation. This and all 
like attempts have failed, and it is easy to see the reason why. 
For language has a life of its own, and will not be interfered with. 
It is always in a state of growth or decay, and constantly makes 
changes in all parts of its structure; these changes men can assist 
if they seize the right opportunity; but for them to alter it at 
will, and induce millions of their fellow-beings to conform to this 
alteration—in other words, to make language conform to it—is 
impossible. 

To give an idea of how difficult it is to get a people to accept 
an innovation of this kind we have only to consider the French 
Metric system of weights and measures. This system, though 
admitted by most people to be superior to any other, has required 
generations to even have it taught in a few schools and colleges, 
and it will require many generations more before it approaches to 
any thing like general use. How apparent the impossibility, what 
madness, then, to try to introduce a change in language which has 
not only strong arguments against it, but is even contrary to the 
nature of language itself. 

But let us suppose that the phoneticians had induced the whole 
English-speaking race to spell all their words as they are sounded, 
would the advantages which they claim for their system last? In 
this case, of course, the alphabet would be changed; ten new 
sounds would be added to it, or perhaps more, and all silent 
letters would be dropped. But here a difficulty arises; how 
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is each word sounded, who is to be the judge of pronunciation ? 
For that each man, if left to himself, will pronounce differ- 
ently and consequently spell differently from others, and that 
we shall have in that case a floating, fluctuating, ever-changing 
orthography, it is easy enough to see. We need only open a book 
written in the time of Queen Elizabeth, or earlier, when every man 
spelt as he listed, and look at the result. Scarcely any word is 
always spelt in the same way; the same word is often spelt differ- 
ently on the same page; and the different ways of spelling a word 
are often very numerous. All this would, of course, happen over 
again if every man was his own judge and authority for pronunci- 
ation ; for it is very evident that all men do not pronounce alike. 
So in the case we have supposed the English-speaking race would 
have to appoint a committee to’: make a dictionary in which the 
proper phonetic spelling of every word was agreed upon; and 
men could not altogether rely on their ears, but would still have 
to spend part of their childhood in learning to spell. 

But we will suppose the dictionary made; and that we are all 
agreed on one sound and one spelling for every word ;—an event 
which indeed seems impossible to any one who thinks of the 
subtle laws that govern human speech, the numerous dialects, and 
the utterly different way in which the same words are sounded by 
nations speaking a common language. Here there would be a 
new question for the phoneticians to solve, how long would this 
state of things last? We are inclined to think that, supposing 
them to have succeeded thus far, their system would endure for 
only a few years, and then would have to be remodeled and started 
afresh with a new dictionary, occasioning great confusion in the 
language; or else it would always be changing, and the ortho- 
graphy of the language never settled. 

We base this assertion on what is known of laws which govern 
the pronunciation of words. We have already referred to the fact 
that few people pronounce alike, and that if each person spelt words 
as they sounded to him, orthography would be exceedingly change- 
able. Indeed the subtlety of these changes in pronunciation is 
very great, but not always fully realized. Any one, however, who 
will give a little thought and attention to this subject will find that 
there is a different idea as to the sound of words, not only in 
different countries, but among different classes in the same city, 
and that often some natural barrier—a mountain or a river—will 
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cause a marked difference to exist in the pronunciation of the 
people living on either side of it. Differences of climate acting 
on the vocal organs also cause differences in pronunciation ; and 
differences in the structure of these organs in individuals have the 
same effect. When we consider all this, it does not seem surprising 
that pronunciation should be a thing which is constantly changing ; 
—not suddenly, but by slow degrees, through causes acting on it 
all through the life of the language. A man may notice this even 
in his own lifetime; though changes which might occur in that 
period would not be very marked. 

We will now give some examples to complete the proof of what 
was stated about the uncertainty of orthography, and to illustrate 
what we have since said. 

Trench, in his “ English Past and Present,” gives the following 
sixteen different ways of spelling “sudden, which he found in old 
books; and this is a word which one would think was hard to mis- 
pronounce: “ sodain,” “ sodaine,” “sodan,’ “sodane,” “ sodayne,” 
“sodden,” “sodein,” “sodeine,’ “soden,” “sodeyn,” “suddain,” ; 
“ suddaine,” “ suddein,” “suddeine,” “sudden,” “ sudeyn.” 

And now for a modern illustration of the same subject. 

The Philadelphia 7zmes of August 18th, contained an account of 
one of the meetings of the phoneticians which was held during the 
summer, and to amuse its readers spelled all the words phonetically. 
The writer of the piece of course spelt the words as they sounded 
to him, but he made some curious slips. We extract a few of the 
words which he spelt phonetically: Simpithe (for sympathy), joke 
(for look), introdooced (for introduced), difrent (for different). Now 
the first word shows that he did not know how to pronounce 
sympathy, or he would have written it phonetically with an “a” 
in the place of the second “i.” Nor does “loke” give the proper 
sound of “look,” and the “u” in introduced should certainly never 
be pronounced like “oo;” “difrent” also shows an entire misap- 
prehension of the pronunciation of “ different.” 

We take some examples from Trench’s “English Past and Pres- 
ent,” where they are used in this same connection, to show the 
changes in pronunciation which certain words have undergone. 
Many more might easily be collected from old books; but these 
will be sufficient for our case. In the following couplets from 
Pope, the rhyme shows how much the pronunciation of certain 
words has changed since his day: 
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“Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great, 
There stamped with arms, Newcastle shines complete.” 


“Here thou great Anna, whom three realms odey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes fea.” 

“Pope also rhymes ‘obliged’ with ‘besieged.’ ‘Key’ in Eliz- 
abethan literature always rhymes with such words as ‘survey.’ 

“Also ‘should’ rhymes with ‘cooled,’ with ‘hold,’ and with ‘cold’; 
‘would’ with ‘mould,’ and with ‘ old’; ‘ could’ with ‘gold.’ Golding 
in his translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, rhymes ‘tough’ and 
‘through’ ‘trough’ and ‘through,’ ‘rough’ and ‘plough.’ The 
complaint of Cassius against Czsar: ‘Now is it Rome indeed, and 
room enough,’ would have had no point if Rome had not been 
pronounced in Shakespeare’s time like room.’” 

Thus it is evident that this system of phonetic spelling is founded 
on afallacy. Pronunciation is constantly changing ; how, then, can 
such a system endure? It would have to be constantly changing 
itself in order to keep in harmony with the pronunciation ; and 
what inextricable confusion, what a destruction of all learning 
would ensue! As Trench well says, every word has two exist- 
ences, the written and the spoken ; and so subtle a thing is human 
speech that it is utterly impossible to make the written word 
exactly represent the spoken. English orthography is irregular 
and difficult to learn; but we must accept the fact as we do any 
other law of nature which we cannot alter or overcome. For it is 
the nature of English orthography to be irregular. The language 
formed by the Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, both irregular in 
their spelling, and by numerous Greek and Latin words which 
have crept into it, presents a compound which must of necessity 
possess a very peculiar orthography. 

We have one more objection to make against phonetic spelling : 
It would almost destroy the science of etymology which is just 
now gaining strength and importance. From the pamphlet? already 
mentioned several times we take the following: “The etymol- 


1English Past and Present. Lecture VIII., p. 317. 

2 As this pamphlet has been mentioned so often we will give in full its rather cur- 
ious title, that our readers may refer to it: ‘ Popular Education. Inspected Schools 
a Failure! A Revision of English Spelling a National Necessity. Addressed to Lord 
Sandon (Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education), By E. Jones, 
B. A, (An Ex-Schoolmaster.) ‘We are on the eve of a radical reform in the 
old system of orthography,’—Zondon Daily Telegraph. 1875. Wondon: F, Pitman, 
20 Paternoster Row, Liverpool: Philip, Son and Nephew, Castle Street.” 
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ogist is entirely out of court with his objection when it is clearly 
shown that in scores—if not in hundreds—of instances the present 
spelling shows a fa/se derivation, while the amended spelling 
would show a more true derivation, as in the following words: 
Parliament, sovereign, foreign, could, haughty, delight, debt, doubt, 
whole, island, tongue, ghost, lamb, chief, guard, synagogue, head, be- 
lieve, pleasant, measure, fruit, etc., etc.” 

Now, the writer is perfectly right about ‘whole’ and ‘island;’ spelt 
phonetically they would show more clearly their origin. There are 
also other words in our language whose spelling ought to be altered 
in order to make their derivation more plain; and if the phoneticians 
attempted this alone their cause would be praiseworthy. But we 
defy any one to prove. that the derivation of words would in general 
be made more clear by phonetic spelling. Many of our words are 
spelt according to their derivations; and when spelt phonetically 
these words of course run every chance of having their derivations 
obscured. Of the words not spelt by their derivations it is by no 
means certain that phonetic spelling would make their derivations 
apparent; in fact, it isa mere chance. It is easy enough to pick out 
ten or twenty words whose derivations zwou/d be made apparent; but 
these are not the whole language which consists of thousands of 
words, The phoneticians have discovered no law by which pho- 
netic spelling must certainly bring out with superior distinctness 
the derivations of words in the English language ; and it does their 
cause no good to mention a few cases in its favor and leave all the 
others untouched. What we ought to do for the assistance of ety- 
mology is to obtain a derivative spelling for words which are not 
so spelt; not to run the risk of ruining the derivative spelling of 
nearly all for the sake of giving it to a few. 

The list of words given above is not only badly selected for the 
purpose it is intended to serve, but also displays most ignorant and 
stupid blunders on the part of the collector. He says these words 
are intended as examples to prove that phonetic spelling “ shows a 
more true derivation.” But take the word “debt.” Spelt phonet- 
ically it would be “ det ;” but depriving it of the “b” destroys all 
connection with its derivation, the Latin “debeo.” So when we 
spell “doubt” phonetically, “ dout,” by leaving out the “b” we 
lose all traces of its relation to “dubium.” The word “ fruit” is 
derived from the Latin verb “fruor,” the past participle of which is 
“fruitus;” and, therefore, our present mode of spelling the word 
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shows its derivation very clearly, whereas the phonetic spelling, 


“frut,’ would have by no means the same result. These words 
should certainly never have been put in such a list; and some of 
the others, as “synagogue” and “measure,” prove nothing either 
one way or the other. 

If, as we said above, the phoneticians should propose an altogether 
derivative spelling, their enterprise would perhaps be useful and 
certainly more worthy of their industry and talents. For deriva- 
tive spelling, in showing us the history of words, also often shows 
us the history of nations ; it fosters learning ; leads to correct defi- 
nitions and a better understanding of the use of language; and also 
preserves that conservatism in words on which we greatly rely for 
the purity and strength of our mother tongue. But to enlarge on 
this subject would be beyond our limits; we can only recommend 
to our readers two books by Archbishop Trench, “Study of 
Words” and “ English Past and Present,” which will not only set 
them right about phonetic spelling, but will also introduce them 
to the wonders and mysteries of language, its subtle laws and 
strange caprices, its beauty and its strength. 

We have now finished our argument against phonetic spelling, 
and we will conclude this article as we began it, by saying that 
such a scheme of orthography is an impossibility. Bacon styled 
it a “ branch of unprofitable subtlety ;” and these words are as true 
to-day as when he wrote them. Numerous attempts have been 
made, but they all came to naught, as will all those which shall 
come after them. As parting words to the phoneticians we might 
quote some lines which are found in one of their pamphlets; but 
strange to say they do not properly follow the advice : 

“ For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there’s none ; 
If there is one try to find it, 

If there's not one never mind it.” 

The enthusiasm and industry they display ought to find a more 
worthy and more easily accomplished object: and the best results 
we could wish this article to attain would be the leading of these 
men from their mad schemes to some of the useful and ennobling 
enterprises with which the world is filled. 





THE FORESTRY QUESTION. 


THE FORESTRY QUESTION. 


N a letter of Benjamin Franklin, which I have seen, but cannot 
now repeat, he expresses his conviction that America’s supply 
of timber will be exhausted in eight years. This was over a hun- 
dred years ago. Since that day numberless similar predictions have 
been made—the variations being chiefly as to the time allowed, 
some being more liberal by a few years than others. Failure does 
not seem to disconcert the prophets: like Dr. Cumming with the 
end of the world, they merely go over the figures again, see where 
that little error is, and predict the same sad fate as boldly as 
before. 

During the thirty years that I have been in Philadelphia, I have 
continually heard the most dismal accounts of our immediate tim- 
ber prospects. No wood for building, no ties for railroads, floods 
increasing, streams drying, winter’s cold increasing for lack of 
snow. The whole country is soon to become a desert, and within 
but a few centuries some future Schliemann will be digging for 


the spot where Philadelphia’s great monument to Washington is 
to be. 


This is the way the story reads: most of us havé it by heart: But 
if we go through the country and look about us, it seems but a 
romance. I could take the reader to thousands on thousands of 
acres of magnificent timber—oak, beech, ash, hickory, buttonwood, 
poplar, pine, and indeed almost all the varieties of popular timber, 
except perhaps black walnut, which is scarce—all within one, two, 
or three days’ ride of Philadelphia; stocked with deer, turkey, 
and other game, and much of it purchasable at from five to twenty 
dollars an acre, not for the timber only, but for timber and land. 

And as for the change of climate, I find no evidence of it. I 
have in my possession the diary of the celebrated William Bartram, 
a close observer of nature, who day by day, during most of his 
life, noted down such natural phenomena as came before him; and 
there seems no change since his time. 

And then the facts, as they are given to us, cannot be found. 1 
remember once listening to a profound discourse on the lamentable 
phase of this timber question: where trees had been cut away, less 
rain fell; where planting had gone on, the rain-fall increased; and 
we were referred especially to Salt Lake City, which, through 
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Mormon plantings, had become such a paradise of rain, (for rain 
is the one great Edenic blessing nature had deprived the Saints 
of) that the waters of Salt Lake had risen remarkably. This was 
no mere child’s talk. It was given to one of the most learned 
societies in America, and he who gave it was in the highest stand- 
ing there. But when I went to Salt Lake City, I found that in- 
stead of planting, the Mormons had been like the rest of the 
world. The hills, which had once been clothed with pine, were 
treeless then; and the cottonwood, which before they came there, 
grew in myriads along the streams of mountain and valley, had 
all gone to feed Mormon fires. The only plantation that I saw 
was a nursery of about three acres of yellow locust, owned by 
President Brigham Young, and from which most of the street trees 
of the beautiful city were supplied. A few thousand apple and 
other fruit trees comprised the balance; and yet to this little trifle 
—and this too, remember, infinitely less than the natural timber 
cut away—we were told to refer the increased rain-fall, and the 
rise of level in many hundred square miles of lake surface. 

I have had people say to me that these little matters do no 
harm ; that tree planting is a good object, and though the “ theo- 
ries” may not be strictly true, it is best to leave them alone, as 
good will come from them. The day was when pious frauds, at 
least, were thought no harm. That day is gone. It is now the 
day of hard cash and solid, sure returns. Investments are not 
made on faith, but in the faith which sees sound principle behind 
it. I believe these wild statements and visionary notions very 
injurious to the best arboricultural interests. There are enough 
reasons for planting without them, and much better ones too. 

That there is some danger of being some day short of timber is 
clear; but should the government prevent forest waste and enter 
on the planting of new ones? 

I doubt whether much can be done to any advantage in this 
way. Most of the forests that are cleared are far away from civ- 
ilization. Trees do not live forever. A couple of hundred years 
is about the average duration of most of the arboreal inhabitants 
of the forest; and most of those destroyed have passed middle age, 
and are on the downward path. The crops of grain and the herds 
of cattle on these reclaimed lands are beyond all calculation of 
more value to the country than the condition of the-wild forest 
ever would be. No forest is destroyed that is likely to be profita- 
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ble—not even though the profit might be within a view of twenty 
years. It is best to let this idea of peculiar preservation of old 
forests go. Let forest lands take the course which civilization 
marks out for them. 

Now, should the government undertake the planting of new 
forests? Again, I think not. There are many reasons why not; 
but the strongest to me is that in our country it is best to do all that 
is possible for ourselves. Every unnecessary office-holder brings 
us nearer to an irresponsible governing power, which it has ever 
been the American policy to overthrow. It is entirely unneces- 
sary for the government to engage in forestry, because it can be 
made profitable enough to individuals. There is no reason why 
capital may not be made as sure of a good return when put into 
forestry, as when invested in railroads or other affairs; and it 
would be a good deal more secure than in most of our every-day 
enterprises. 

The fact most prominent in this question is, that timber is get- 
ting scarcer in the well settled localities where it is most needed. 
The old forests are there disappearing and no new ones are being 
planted. Now I believe it would pay every land-owner who has land 
to any considerable extent, to set out a small forest. Every farm of 
one hundred acres might set out ten acres of trees, to make a wood. 
The fences will decay, and wood grown on the farm will be the 
cheapest way to replace them. Firewood and wood for innumera- 
ble purposes will be needed, and here it will be ready to hand. 
For fences especially it will be in great request, for I am sure the 
idea of making hedges of living plants will never prevail in this 
country as it has in Europe. I look to the time when the effort to 
make live fences, except in peculiar cases, will be wholly abandoned; 
and I say this too though a nurseryman, and raising hundreds of 
thousands of hedge plants for sale. Unless a hedge is properly 
made and skillfully attended to, it is not only useless, but an abso- 
lute nuisance. This necessary knowledge not one in a hundred 
has, nor will more than this ever have. A good post and rail fence 
is the neatest, the cheapest, the strongest, the best. In ten years, a 
ten-acre lot would make timber enough to fence in a hundred-acre 
farm, and long before ten years would profit grow out of it. But 
here is the difficulty about this, and one I have often heard farmers 
urge. They say, “We never know when we want to sell; we may 
make our ten-acre plantation, and keep it ten years, making noth- 
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ing whatever off of it in that time, besides having had the expense of 
planting, care, and taxes. Not one purchaser in a hundred would 
want to allow us a dollar more an acre for the timber land than for 
the land quite clear.” There is much force in this, and, as I have 
found, it is the chief reason why land owners do not plant trees. 
No one doubts the ultimate profit, but will he own the land? 

It seems to me that the best way to meet the prospective timber 
question is by joint-stock associations. A large tract of land—five 
or ten thousand acres—should be secured, not too far away from 
a populous centre, because there are many incidentals which could 
be turned into cash and made to cover the expenses as the work 
went along, and which could only be so turned into cash when 
near where there is ademand for these articles. It should be large 
enough to make it worth while to engage a first-class superinten- 
dent, for there is as much art and skill required to bring out all the 
best features of timber culture, as in mining and railroading, or in 
managing a bank. A badly managed plantation would be no fur- 
ther advanced in twenty years than a good one would in ten, and 
then there is the tact required to know how to make all things pay 
as the work went along. Ina year or, two there would be saplings 
for nail kegs; then follow young trees as straps for packing boxes, 
poles for hops or beans, material for rails or charcoal, up to posts 
and timber. Various barks used in the arts, seeds of trees and 
bushes used in commerce, even material used in festival decorations, 
might all be a part of the incidental profits of an immense tract like 
this if intelligently directed. As the trees come into bearing, the 
nuts or mast could be rendered of account in connection with hog 
feeding. The trimmings would make fencing for the whole tract, 
and thus the animals suffered to roam at large over the whole course 
without the slightest care. How far deer or other “game” might 
be introduced, and sporting rights made to yield a revenue, is a 
question I cannot answer, but it is worth study. 

Even under the most careless management the property would 
increase in value. The land is growing, the trees are growing, the 
gettled country is growing and nearing the plantation, and any 
one wishing to sell out his stock could always get the full value of 
it. There is indeed nothing that I can think of that would be so 
safe as an investment in such a joint-stock forest association. 

The only chance of loss that occurs to me is from forest fires. 
As these now are,sparks from locomotives are the chief causes. 
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A forestry association would have no loss from this source, as they 
would have no plantations near enough to the railroads to take fire 
in this way; and there only remain the chances from hunters or 
or idle boys—chances which so far have been very remote as com- 
pared with those from railroad fires, which could probably be 
easily covered by insurances. ‘ 

It seems to me that forest companies could be made to meet all 
our wants, if there is any profit at all in timber culture ; and if there 
be no profit, it is too soon to talk of forest planting at all, for I am 
materialist enough to believe that cash returns in most cases make 
the true measure of great public enterprises. 

Tuomas MEEHAN. 








COMMERCIAL ETHICS. 


E have before us two works on this subject which have the 

same laudable purpose in view, and which are distinguished 

from the ordinary literature of the subject by devoting attention to 

particulars, instead of confining it to the broad generalities of moral 

exhortation. No one can read either of them without learning 

something, or without seeing that its author has taken pains that 
he may speak intelligently, and put his case forcibly. 

Mr. Newton’s little book on Zhe Morals of Trade covers the 
more ground of the two. In his first lecture he points out the im- 
portance of industry and commerce, especially in this industrial 
age, and thence infers the importance of the morality which they 
foster to the general morality of society. He agrees with Lecky 
and Maine that commerce has promoted veracity, especially in the 
article of contract-keeping, and alleges in proof of this the conduct 
of New York brokers during the Panic. But as regards other 
transactions, which are guarded by no contract, and in which the 








1THE MoRALS OF TRADE. Two Lectures: I. An Inquiry into the Actual Mor- 
ality of Trade; II. An inquiry into the Causes of the Existing Demoralization and 
the Remedies therefor. Given in the Anthon Memorial Church, New York, by R. 
Heber Newton. Pp. 110: 8vo. New York : T. Whittaker. 

BUSINESS VERSUS SPECULATION. A Lecture delivered before the Students of the 
University of California, Sept. Ist, 1876, and dedicated to the Youth of San Francisco, 
by C. T. Hopkins. Pp. 28: 8vo. San Francisco: Bacon and Co, 
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rule caveat emptor is the only customary canon of business ethics, 
he finds all branches of business, both retail and wholesale, to be 
honeycombed by frauds which shelter themselves under the cus- 
toms of trade. The honesty and veracity of the business classes 
are chiefly confined to their transactions by contract with one 
another, and find their parallel (or, shall we say, explanation) in 
the proverb of “ honor among thieves;” while every trade seems to 
regard the public at large as fair game, to be taken by any sort of 
pretence. Adulterations, fraudulent substitutes, lying advertise- 
ments, cheating the Custom House, shortness of weight and meas- 
ure, he shows with some detail, are more or less common to all 
branches of business, both wholesale and retail, and no merchant 
or dealer would forfeit his standing with his own class for being 
detected in them, provided he has kept within the bounds ofa bare, 
legal honesty. For law, not honor, furnishes the standard of busi- 
ness ethics in ¢Azs regard ; and by consequence a system of advan- 
tage-taking has spread through all lines of industry. The mechanic 
overreaches you by “ forgetting” his tools, and charging you for 
the time he consumes in going to bring them. The contractor 
runs up flimsy edifices, which will perish so soon that our genera- 
tion will leave few or no architectural memorials of its existence ; 
or he guards the lives of his customers so slightly that the children 
are poisoned with the effluvia of the sewers. Dishonest specula- 
tion is not then an isolated fact, but the supreme outcome of a bad 
industrial system. Mr. Newton is careful not to condemn specu- 
lation in any wholesale way. Honest speculation, z. ¢. where the 
risk is calculable, the funds used are one’s own, and the public will 
be benefited by its success, he justly regards as one of the means 
by which our industrial world must be built up. But all the con- 
ditions we have specified, especially the second, are violated by the 
current speculations of our time, and a still deeper moral depth is 
reached by such fraudulent speculations as the Emma Mine, where 
the honor of scientific experts and of men in public life was put in 
pawn, that the unwary might be induced to pay large sums for 
property which every manager knew to be worthless. The whole 
system seems to differ only in form from the wholesale plundering 
of peaceful citizens by noble robbers in the feudal period. Yet 
Mr. Newton is not so despond@nt as might be supposed from 
this summary of his view of the evils of trade. He believes that 
the evils he complains of are not things of yesterday ; that our age 
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differs from those which went before it chiefly in the loudness of its 
complaint of the evil, and, therefore, in the greater likelihood of 
effecting some reform. 

His second lecture is taken up with the methods of reform. 
First of all, he emphasizes the position that the reform to be last- 
ing must be effected by an appeal to the individual conscience. 
But he believes that there are sundry conditions of trade unfavor- 
able to any reform. Such are the derangement of the currency, 
the bad example of the corruption of political life, the eagerness of 
society for cheapness and for extravagant display, and the slack- 
ness of the Church to do her duty as a witness for practical right- 
eousness. But before taking up any of these, he urges the need 
of a proper organization of each branch of trade for the suppres- 
ion of fraud and the establishment of a higher code of recognized 
morals for that trade. We confess that we do not hope to see 
any permanent reform effected by gathering our trades into guilds. 
That method has been tested abundantly ; the trade-guilds of the 
middle ages, and their exemplars, the trades-corporations of Athens 
and Rome, are very beautiful things to look back upon through 
the haze of a good number of centuries; but they were very ugly 
realities, and the greatest obstacles conceivable to the general de- 
velopment of European industry. They constituted themselves 
monopolies of the worst sort, oppressing the laboring classes and 
extorting unjust profits from the public. And on general princi- 
ples we may say that such organization for the purposes of moral 
reform is like extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers. You can 
get something like sunbeams out of cucumbers, but their timid 
phosphorescence when left in the dark is a poor return for the 
volume of light that went to their constitution. And similarly 
the moral force that can be got out of an artificial organization is, 
both in kind and in amount, far from equal to the expenditure of 
moral force needed to bring it into existence. 

Our own view is that in all cases where an evil cannot be 
reached by the law, it must be reached by public opinion. This 
statement covers nearly all of Mr. Newton’s separate heads. To 
begin where he leaves off, the Church must teach a higher practi- 
cal morality by declaring that money-making is not the chief end 
of man nor of any honest human occupation; and that the man 
who runs a store or a hotel, with no higher end in view, is degrad- 
ing an honest calling as really as the minister who waits on the 
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altar with no higher end in view. She must teach men that their 
lines of business or industry are glorified by being parts of the 
great system of God’s order for the world; and that each separate 
place in that system is a vocation to which God calls men. When 
such teaching takes the place of the present, “save your soul” 
theories, and has had time to permeate society, there will be some 
chance of a reconciliation of capital and labor, and of avoiding 
that deadly conflict between the two from which we are now saved 
by the disorganized and jealous condition of the representatives of 
the former,—a conflict which Mr. Newton’s new organizations 
would precipitate. Then, too, there will be a chance of political 
reform; for the offices of the government will never be regarded 
by most of those who hold them as anything better than a chance 
to make money, until the other professions are regarded as some- 
thing better. Our office holders at their worst are simply ac- 
cepting the present morality of the business community. And lastly 
the rage for cheapness and for display will be brought under con- 
trol, and the higher, simpler ideals of life will become those of at 
least all educated people. 

We have analyzed Mr. Newton’s book with some care, with the 
desire to attract attention to its merits—to its originality, its ex- 
cellence of tone, its fairness of judgment, and the vast importance 
of its theme. We should be glad to see it obtain a very wide cir- 
culation, and especially in this his native city. Nevertheless, we 
have somewhat against him. He has not always avoided doubtful 
positions, where his case would have been made much stronger by 
a little reserve. For instance he stigmatizes the failure of the 
United States to protect the rights of foreign authors by an In- 
ternational Copyright Law as a dishonesty. First of all, we 
believe the United States were never asked to doso. No bill, so 
far as we know, was ever brought forward in Congress for the 
protection of the rights of foreign authors. We have had several 
such bills proposed for the protection of foreign publishers, and 
they have deserved their fate. Any bill which should protect an 
author in a dondé fide bargain with an American publisher for the 
reprint of his book, would probably be passed. But up to date 
the question has been contested chiefly between foreign and 
American publishers, Secondly, the moral obligation to pass any 
bill is by no means so clear as Mr. Newton and some others 
assume. No country treats or regards a book as property in the 
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sense in which either real or personal estate is property. None 
vest the ownership in either the author or his representatives for 
more than a limited period. One of John Milton’s descend- 
ants died in the poor-house at Dover during the present century ; 
the last living descendant of Defoe is a pauper. In these cases 
there is no outcry for an extension of authors’ rights, although if 
a book is property as really as a piece of land or a piece of furni- 
ture, these two persons should have inherited great wealth. And 
if these rights may lapse by time, why not by space? Or if not, 
why not? We are to English writers—as Lord Macaulay said— 
very much in the same relation as posterity; and posterity will 
pay nothing to them or to their descendants, however long their 
books may live. The real question is this: is it expedient for the 
United States to grant this extension of existing rights, or is it not 
expedient ? 

Mr. Newton is evidently much better read in political economy 
than most of his professional brethren, and his second lecture 
shows that he has a very decided opinion on the money question. 
He quite unintentionally misrepresents the views of Mr. Carey 
and of his school, from whom, on other points, he has, as he says, 
learnt much that was worth knowing. The position of that 
school is, in general, precisely the same as that of all the advanced 
English economists, such as Mr. Stanley Jevons. They believe 
that inconvertible paper money is a nuisance and a mischief, be- 
cause of its inelasticity of volume, while they also hold, as the 
Nation now admits, that gold may do, and in Germany has done, 
precisely the same sort of mischief. They also believe that it is 
no more possible to give a country too much convertible paper 
money, than it is to force upon its people an excessive number of 
hats‘and shoes. In both points they agree with the more advanced 
English economists. But for the reason given they hold that the 
best converse for paper currency is not gold or silver, but some 
form of property which is not itself money and therefore not a 
dead loss to the holder, such as a Government bond at a low rate 
of interest. So that they regard the present distress, when we 
simply cannot resume specie payments for lack of gold, as a good 
time to put our currency on a better and a more permanent basis 
than it ever had. They are not in love with our irredeemable 
paper money. Nor do they deny that there has been a great and 
morbid inflation of currency and of values since the war. But 
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they do say that the currency inflated has not been chiefly or at 
all the paper money; it has been the money of account, created in 
such vast and explosive volumes on the ledgers of the banks. 
Some parts of the country have had too much paper; others by 
far too little, but that is owing to the vices of an artificial bank- 
ing system. 

Mr. Newton also speaks of “shoddy” as if it were something 
peculiar to America or of American invention. The great centre 
of the manufacture is Lancashire, and the invention itself is an 
English one. 

The lecture by Mr. Hopkins to the California students, is oc- 
cupied, as its name tells us, chiefly with the mischiefs of specula- 
tion. He defines business as a line of activity in which a man 
makes a return to society for his profits; speculation as one in 
which no return is made for the profits received; and gambling as 
one where nothing is given for anything received. He presents a 
schedule of the different occupations, according to the amount of 
risk in each, and according to their place under one of the three 
heads. He shows the effect. of the speculative spirit in impover- 
ishing the great mass of society while a very few do rapidly accu- 
mulate great fortunes, often to lose them as rapidly. And he 
presents a very lively picture of the way in which great multitudes 
of young men are tempted out of the paths of steady and honest 
industry, by the deceptive fascinations of California Street. 

Mr. Hopkins has given us a very forcible lay sermon, which 
deserves a wide circulation in other quarters than San Francisco, 
though “Frisco” is even worse than New York. California Street 
is crowded with women—a Women’s Stock Board has been opened 
since the lecture was delivered. J. D. 











CONDENSED CLASSICS.! 


Mr. Johnson is certainly justified in believing that many of the 
standard works of English fiction are becoming less and less read. 
The novels of Richardson, Sterne, Smollett, Fielding and DeFoe, 





1 CONDENSED CLaAssics. Prepared by the Editors of Little Classics. Our Mutual 
Friend. By Charles Dickens. Condensed by Rossiter Johnson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1876. 
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have gone out of general circulation, and the statistics of the pub- 
lic libraries show that the demand for those of Scott, Dickens and 
Thackeray is very small. The latter fact ought not to be as much 
relied on as it generally is in discussions upon this subject, because 
it must be borne in mind that the immense accumulation of the 
older standards prevents the necessity in most cases of application 
to a library. For example, the Bible, which has probably the 
largest circulation in this country, is never called for. But the 
general proposition must be admitted to be true, that the rising 
generation is much more willing to talk about than to read the 
tales which their fathers pronounced incomparable. Mr. Johnson 
attributes the change solely to the hurry of the age, and proposes 
to re-instate the neglected authors in popular favor—condensed. 
Sir Walter Scott deserves such treatment at his hands, because the 
editor finds authority for it in the following quotation from Rob 
Roy, which he takes as the motto of his series: “ The library of 
Osbaldistone Hall was a gloomy room, whose antique oaken 
shelves bent beneath the weight of the ponderous folios so dear 
to the seventeenth century, from which, under favor be it spoken, 
we have distilled matter for our quartos and octavos, and which, 
once more subjected to the alembic, may, should our sons be yet 
more frivolous than ourselves, be still farther reduced into duo- 
decimos and pamphlets.” 

But is it so certain that the length of the stories has made them 
unpalatable, or that they were in fact so much longer ? 

The ponderous folios of Osbaldistone Hall could be easily pressed 
into octavos and duodecimos by the help of modern paper, type 
and binding. Richardson gave way before Fielding, and Smollett 
before Scott, and he before Dickens and Thackeray, who, according 
to the editor, are now in great danger of retiring unless saved in a 
new shape. Every one of these writers must be considered English 
standards; and yet, though their novels differ very little in respect 
of length, they have dropped in due order out of the catalogue of 
books really read by the public. Tales that were of as much worth, 
and yet shorter and more direct, like the Vicar of Wakefield, have 
shared the same fate. Nor can this change in public taste be due 
to any difference in the plots, which have in all times been similar, 
involving love, murder, sacrifice, etc.; nor to the difference between 
the customs, fashions, tongues and history of the times and coun- 
tries written about and those in which the reader finds himself; 
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because the popular author is as much in time with his audience in 
his stories of olden times and distant lands as in any other. No 
doubt the new novelist owes much undue prominence to publishers 
and reviewers, to the demands for new subjects of conversation, 
and to the fact that he is seen and known in the flesh; but we are 
disposed to think that his tendency to supplant his predecessors is 
owing to some subtler sympathy with the temper and wants of the 
time, which, to say the least, can not be imparted by condensation. 
Mr. Johnson does not of course expect to supersede the originals 
for that intelligent class of readers, who do and always will wish for 
an acquaintance with their own literature. He simply proposes to 
save these standard stories for the hurried and skillful novel- 
readers, a class we think not very deserving of consideration. But 
what is the use of preserving a story? One is about as good as 
another. So far as the mere plot is concerned, the combinations 
are limited, and as ready to one man’s mind as to another’s. Very 
few persons would think it worth while to condense Clarissa Har- 
lowe or Pamela. If the times are out of tune with the style, the 
method, the genius and the personality of the author, they do not 
need or care to know what were the stories he told. We can con- 
dense Hamlet or Macbeth in ten minutes, with Shakspere left out. 

In some respects Dickens is suited more than others to the op- 
erations of the editor and “Our Mutual Friend” a favorable subject. 
We commend the choice of it to open the course, as being in most 
need of some preserving process. A book in which the principal 
characters assume parts simply to test the disposition of the hero- 
ine, cannot carry a moral with dignity. It is absolutely necessary, 
in an artistic point of view, that the reader should believe in the 
characters, whether good or bad, or else that he should be informed 
that their conduct and sentiments are not genuine. As a story, 
it seems to us the least likely and the least worthy of all its fellows 
to live. But it is better suited for condensation, for instance, than 
any of Thackeray’s works, because Dickens as usual has provided 
a full dramatis personae, who carry several almost distinct threads 
through the tale—so distinct that in this instance one species of 
condensation might be effected without requiring great alteration, 
by dropping out any one of the three dramas the story con- 
tains. 

1. John Harmon, a miser, leaves his property to his son, who 
has run away and is supposed to be lost, on condition that he 
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marry Bella Wilfer. In event of his not returning or not so marry- 
ing, the property to go to Mr. Boffin, his servant. On the best evi- 
dence that the son has been murdered, Mr. Boffin and wife enter 
on the property, and as a sort of compensation, adopt Bella Wilfer. 
Young Harmon, however, does reappear, and is employed as sec- 
retary to Mr. Boffin, under an assumed name, in order to test the 
character of Bella Wilfer. Being discovered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin, it is agreed, though the reader does not find it out till well 
on towards the close of the book, that Mr. Boffin shall affect to 
have become changed and suspicious and miserly, shall bully the 
secretary in the presence of Bella, who has rejected his addresses, 
and finally dismiss him. The heroine, who was at first in danger 
of being spoiled by her adoption, softens towards the secretary in 
his trials, leaves the house of the Golden Dustman and its expec- 
tations, and finally marries the secretary. 

2. The reckless, generous and unemployed attorney, Mr. Wray- 
burn, becomes interested in the daughter of a longshoreman, for 
whom Bradley Headstone, a self-made schoolmaster, conceives an 
instantaneous and violent passion. Between her preference for 
Wrayburn and his cool, contemptuous and superior bearing towards 
him, Headstone is driven almost wild, and attempts to murder 
Wrayburn, who at death’s door marries Lizzie, and finally recovers. 
Dogged by the infamous Rogue Riderhood, who knows his guilt, 
and uses it to bleed him, Headstone ends his own life and his per- 
secutor’s by leaping with him in his arms into Plashwater weir mill 
lock. 

3. The story of the Veneerings, the Podsnaps, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lammle, and of their marriage brocage contract with Fledgeby. 

Filling up the tapestry between these three patterns are Wegg, 
Venus, Sloppy, Betsy Higden, Mr. Inspector, the Wilfer family, 
Jenny Wren, Riah, Lightfoot, Miss Peecher, and Charley Hexam. 
Neither of these stories is dropped out; every one of the characters 
Mr. Johnson retains. The frame remains as large as ever, and the 
condensed material is made to cover it as well as possible. Every 
name we have written is a character, and the reader becomes 
acquainted with the peculiarities of each, not from the author’s 
description, but from his own conversation. The delineations of 
Dickens are as dramatic, in respect that the reader becomes 
acquainted with them at first hand, as if they were represented on 
the stage. Miss Wren pricks in the air with her needle at the 
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people she talks to; Fledgeby in his social agonies searches for his 
whiskers; Sloppy shows every button of his wardrobe; Mary 
Anne always gives her back a hitch before she answers Miss 
Peecher, etc. The title Dickens has to fame, is due entirely to the 
completeness with which he portrays his personages. He sees all 
their peculiarities, he depicts their surroundings and manners, he 
goes into the nicest details, he ingeniously repeats the cues until 
the reader has a life-size Sloppy or Noddy Boffin in his mind, and 
would resent the imputation that these people were unreal as 
much as if they were living and breathing neighbors. To be with- 
out the conversations of these people is not to know them. It ac- 
customs us to what in the condensed shape often appears incompre- 
hensible exaggeration. Bradley Headstone is one of the hardest 
characters the book has to carry. Why he should fall so desper- 
ately in love with Lizzie at the first interview; why when he never 
had but one more interview, in which he was summarily disposed 
of, he could not abandon his passion; and still more why under the 
circumstances he should wish to trail all over town after Wrayburn 
at night, and finally try to murder him, is hard to-explain. In the 
original novel it takes much moralizing, much brooding, and 
many pages to make him appear at all natural; but in the con- 
densed shape his course seems most unaccountable. Shall we be 
pardoned for saying what literally expresses our meaning, that 
Mr. Johnson’s Headstone is too big for his breeches? 

Dickens introduces us to the retainer, helping the wine with a 
sentence which Mr. Johnson omits, “who goes round like a gloomy 
analytical chemist, always seeming to say after ‘Chablis, sir?’ You 
wouldn't if you knew what it’s made of,”—so that in the condensed 
classic we cannot see for the life of us why the servant is con- 
stantly spoken of as the Analytical Chemist. Nor do we understand 
why Lavvy Wilfer is always spoken of as the “irrepressible,” she 
not saying or doing enough to deserve any title at all. Too much 
of Wrayburn’s wild reckless talk is left out. No one can ever 
understand or believe in such charming shiftlessness until he has 
heard many queer touches like this: 

“ Delighted,” said Eugene—though he didn’t look so—“to know 
Mr. Boffin.” 

“ Thankee, sir, thankee,” returned that gentleman. “And how 
do you like the law ?” 

‘“‘ A—not particularly,” returned Eugene. 
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“Too dry for you, eh? Well, I suppose it wants some years of 
sticking to before you master it. But there’s nothing like work. 
Look at the bees.” : 

“JT beg your pardon,” returned Eugene, with a reluctant smile, 
“but you will excuse my mentioning that I always protest against 
my being referred to the bees.” 

“Do you?” said Boffin. 

“T object on principle,” said Eugene; “as a biped—” 

“As a what?” asked Mr. Boffin. 

“As a two-footed creature ; I object on principle, as a two-footed 
creature, to being constantly refgrred to insects and four-footed 
creatures. I object to being required to model my proceedings 
according to the proceedings of the bee, or the dog, or the spider, 
or the camel. I fully admit that the camel, for instance, is an ex- 
cessively temperate person; but he has several stomachs to enter- 
tain himself with, and I have only one. Besides, I am not fitted up 
with a convenient cool cellar to keep my drink in.” 

“ But I said, you know,” urged Boffin, rather at a loss for an an- 
swer, “ the bee.” 

“Exactly. And may I represent to you that it’s injudicious to 
say the bee? for the whole case is assumed. Conceding for a mo- 
ment that there is any analogy between a bee and a man in his shirt 
and pantaloons (which I deny), and that it is settled that the man 
is to learn from the bee (which I also deny), the question still re- 
mains, what is he to learn? to imitate? or to avoid? When your 
friends, the bees, worry themselves to that highly fluttered extent 
about their sovereign, and become perfectly distracted touching 
the slightest monarchical movement, are we men to learn the great- 
ness of tuft-hunting, or the littleness of the court circular? I am 
not clear, Mr. Boffin, but that the hive may be satirical.” 

“At all events, they work,” said Mr. Boffin. 

“Ye-es,” returned Eugene, disparagingly, “they work, but don’t 
you think they overdo it? They work so much more than they 
need—they make so much more than they can eat—they are so 
incessantly boring and buzzing at their one idea till death comes 
upon them—that don’t you think they overdo it? Andare human 
laborers to have no holidays because of the bees? And am I 
never to have change of air, because the bees don’t? Mr. Boffin, I 
think honey excellent at breakfast ; but regarded in the light of my 
conventional schoolmaster and moralist, I protest against the 
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tyrannical humbug of your friend, the bee. With the highest 
respect for you.” 

So much is cut from the Lammle drama, that the reader cannot 
clearly understand the purposes, method, and results of the con- 
spiracy to marry off Georgiana Podsnap, nor at/all why Alfred 
Lammle should’ have administered such a beating to Fledgeby. 
Jenny Wren is not half the shrew nor half the elf we know her to 
be, and the reference she makes when at Wrayburn’s bedside, 
to the flowers she used to smell and the birds she used to hear 
sing, is perfectly inexplicable, because the pretty fancy has been 
cut out of the preceding pages. , The titles of the chapters and the 
moralizing with which they often open and close, though very char- 
acteristic, we can afford to lose; but the rest is mutilation. Gon- 
densed meat we may have, and condensed milk, and condensed 
systems of instruction, but we fear not condensed classics. “As 
good almost kill a man as kill a good book.” H. G. Warp. 








NEW BOOKS. 

THe PorricaL Works OF JAMES RussELL LowELt. Houschold 
Edition. Pp. 416., 8vo. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 
Reviewers who still retain hearts and memories, are sometimes 

puzzled so to speak of books as to avoid the appearance of ex- 

travagance, and yet not to come short of the truth. We confess 
to an embarrassment of this sort in taking up Mr. Lowell’s poems. 

We cannot speak of them as they deserve to be spoken of, without 

claiming for them a place which most readers do not concede to 

them,—a place, however, conceded to them by the best foreign 
critics, whose verdict, as Macaulay says, is always likely to be 
that of posterity. To our thinking, Mr. Lowell is simply and 
beyond all comparison, the very first and greatest of our American 
poets, and we have reached this judgment not hastily. It is based 
upon a familiarity with his writings which extends over fifteen 
years of our own life—years of intellectual and literary growth, in 
which other literary favorites have arisen and set on our mental 
horizon, but Mr. Lowell has retained his first altitude. And our 
acquaintance with his writings has been somewhat intimate, for we 
know most of his serious and not a few of his humorous poems 
by heart. We have submitted them to the most trying tests. We 
have found them the enlivenment of many a weary railroad jour- 
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ney, when darkness hid the face of the country but brought no 
sleep; we have recalled them to quicken our enjoyment of the 
forest, the waterfall, the Alleghany ridges and the great Western 
rivers, and they blended with all that was noble and exhilarating 
in the landscape. And we have repeated them in the night 
watches of anxious waiting or of personal suffering, when, next 
to the Psalms, their deep humanity seemed to ease the lapse of 
weary hours. When youthful zeal outran discretion we have in- 
vited others to share our enjoyment of them, and found, among 
persons of the most different degrees of culture—Illinois farmers, 
and busy shop-keepers of the great cities—a keen relish for their 
gravest and their merriest moods. We are not without our own 
literary ambitions, but we feel that we could sacrifice the best of 
them to make Mr. Lowell’s poems known as they ought to be—as 
they yet will be—to the great mass of his countrymen. 

After this thoroughly unprofessional opening, the reader will be 
prepared for any amount of extravagance from the present critic. 
Perhaps he will object that literary power so great should have 
been more concentrated, and should have been employed to give 
us some one great masterpiece, instead of being frittered away 
upon so many medallion paintings. Mr. Lowell, it may be said, 
has not fairly put himself into comparison with the great poets; he 
has written nothing which required such sustained effort, such 
continuous power, as Browning’s Ring and Book, or Tennyson’s 
ldylls of the King, or Longfellow’s Golden Legend, to say nothing 
of older writers. It is true, and we have often regretted it, that 
none of his serious poems are of great length or manysidedness. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, Margaret and The Cathedral are the most 
extensive, but they are none of them poems of such extent as to 
tax their author’s powers as would larger productions. A single 
“motive” is sufficient for each, instead of that combination of 
“motives,” with the lesser in due subordination to the principal, 
which constitutes the artistic scaffolding of epic and epicoid poems. 
Nor is Mr. Lowell a poetic Meissonier, whose miniature and me- 
dallion pieces suggest no enlargement or combination to their own 
completeness. His themes are not those of a Hebel or a Burns, 
and his style is such as harmonizes with his themes. He occupies 
himself with the large interests of man and society, especially with 
their living and local interests in our own time and land. He 
clearly recognizes it as his function to interpret the truths that 
underlie the facts of his country’s life, and to enforce, by all his 
powers as a poet, the ethical lessons which are taught us by both 
intuition and experience. He is, in the true and solid sense of the 
word, a visionary, seeing what other eyes do not see, but which is 
none the less there to be seen. The words of Christ, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these my disciples, ye have done 
it unto Me,” fit more closely into his thoughts and his vision than 
any other in the Gospels—or out of them. They seem to furnish 
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or suggest the theme of many of his finest and most characteristic 
poems—“A Parable,” “The Search,” “ The Present Crisis,” “ Ex- 
treme Unction,” “Ambrose,” and “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
They represent at once his sympathy with the good and his an- 
tagonism to the evil of the present age, and his intellectual sym- 
pathy with the Childlike in the world’s past. In some sense his 
writings are to the new world what those of Wordsworth are to 
England—the key to unlock to us the secrets of common life, and 
disclose its true greatness. There is therefore a true unity in his 
works, a common purpose and motive to them all. He is no idle 
sonnetteer, no culture worshiper. He combines much of the 
manly earnestness of the Puritan with the wider faith of a new 
age. Of his technical execution asa poet, “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” is the happiest instance. Both in the exquisite adapta- 
tion of sound to sense, in the deep spiritual significance of its story, 
and in the revelations of natural beauty it contains, it stands first 
of all American poems. The opening “Prelude” seems to have 
been written to the accompaniment of organ music, as one can hear 
the echoes in every line. The other “Prelude” in its picture of 
winter is just as fine poetry, though not, we think, so musical. 
The penetrative imagination displayed in single pictures is wonder- 
ful; take for instance the four lines: 


Every clod feels a stir of might 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers ; 
And grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


Mr. Lowell’s later poems do not surpass his earlier either in 
poetic power or ethical emphasis, but they come more closely 
home to our business and our bosoms. The second series of the 
“Bigelow Papers” surpasses the first in keenness of wit, but not in 
breadth of effect; and their laughter in places breaks into tears 
for both poet and reader. Who can read with dry eyes the 
passage in relation to his nephews’ death? The Harvard Ode is 
pronounced by critics the finest in the language since that of 
Wordsworth on Immortality, and we think rightly. The verses on 
“Villa Franca,” read like a fulfilled prophecy, and have well been 
put beside those of Hare on Italy, at the close of Guesses at 
Truth. 

Since the household edition of his poems was published, there 
has appeared a supplementary volume containing 7hree Memorial 
Poems (same publishers). It is dedicated to Mr. Godkin of the 
Nation, “in cordial acknowledgment of his eminent service in 
heightening and purifying the tone of our political thought.” 
These three are Centennial poems, one for the Concord celebration, 
one for that at the Old Elm, and one for the great Fourth of July. 
All are masterly ; the second especially interesting for its study of 
Washington. We quote the close of the third— 
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God of our fathers, Thou who wast, 

Art, shall be when those eye-wise who flout 
Thy secret presence, shall be lost 

In the great light that dazzles them to doubt, 
We sprung from loins of stalwart men 
Whose strength was in their trust 

That Thou wouldst make Thy dwelling in their dust 
And walk with them a fellow-citizen 

Who build a city of the dust,— 

We who believe Life’s bases rest 

Beyond the probe of chemic test 

Still, like our fathers, feel Thee near, 

Sure that while lasts the immutable decree 
The land to human nature dear 

Will not be unbeloved of Thee. 


Viki1nG TALES OF THE NoRTH—THE SAGAs OF THORSTEIN, VIK- 
1NG’s SON, AND FRIDTHJOF THE Botp. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by Rasmus B. Anderson, A. M., Professor of the Scandi- 
navian Languages in the University of Wisconsin, and Honorary 
Member of the Icelandic Literary Society, and Jén Bjarnason. 
Also, Tegnér’s Fridthjof’s Saga, translated into English by 
George Stephens. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp., 370, $2.00. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs and Company; London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


FriptHjor’s Sacas; A Norse Romance. By Esaias Tegnér, 
Bishop of Wexié. Translated from the Swedish by Thomas A. 
E. Holcomb and Martha A. Lyon Holcomb. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
pp. 213, $1.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.; London: Triib- 
ner & Co. 1877. 

Tegnér’s translation of the Fridthjof Saga—if a poetic rendering 
of a prose original can be called a translation—is said to be most 
delightful, and is certainly the most celebrated of the Swedish 
national poems. Since its publication in 1825 it has run through 
twenty large editions, of almost every variety of style, in Sweden 
alone; it has been illustrated and set to music; and it has been 
translated into nearly every language of Europe, in some of them 
in more than one version, the present translation by the Holcombs 
making the mineteenth attempt to give it a satisfactory English 
dress. A special feature of the poem, one of its great beauties and 
the chief source of embarrassment to the translators, is the variety 
of its metres. Tegnér made the experiment, which proved a suc- 
cessful one, of dividing his miniature epic into short lays or cantos, 
twenty-four in number, adopting for each a versification suited to 
the theme ; and this peculiarity is so essentially a part of the poem 
that no translation can be satisfactory which does not reproduce it 
faithfully. In fact, it is less the spirit of the poem than the beauty 
of its diction and the easy flow of its rhythm—precisely the points 
which are the most difficult fora translator to seize and hold—that 
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give it its great popularity among the Swedes. The chief merit 
claimed for the present version is the scrupulous care with which 
this feature of the poem has been preserved throughout. For the 
first time in an English version, every canto has been rendered in 
the same metre and with all the alliterations and feminine rhymes 
of the original ; a task by no means easy, but which, so far as can 
be judged without a comparison with the original, has been 
very successfully performed. The versification certainly compares 
favorably with that of Stephens’ translation, now republished by 
Professor Anderson, which received very high praise from the Swe- 
dish poet himself. To enable the readers to judge. between the 
two translations, we give a few parallel stanzas from each, placing 
those of Stephens first. The following hexameters are from 
“Fridthjof’s Inheritance:” 


Vifil had but one son, hight Viking. Now old and decrepit, 

Dwelt there at Woolen Acre aking with a fair blooming daughter. 

Just thereupon, from the wood’s deep shades, came a grim-looking giant, 

Taller by far than other men, and all hairy and savage ; 

Fierce from th’ old chief, then, he combat claims, or his daughter and 
kingdom. 


Vifil’s possessions descended to Viking. At Woolen Acre, 

Old and infirm, there lived a king with a beautiful daughter, 

See, from the depths of the forest there cometh a giant misshapen, 
Higher in stature than man, a monster ferocious and shaggy, 

Boldly demanding a hand-to-hand combat, or kingdom and daughter. 


“The Viking Code,” the most spirited canto in the whole poem, 
opens in the two versions as follows: 


Far and wide, like the falcon that hunts through the sky, flew he now o’er 
the desolate sea ; 

And his viking a code, for his champions on borad, wrote he well ;—wilt 
thou hear what it be? 


Now he floated around on the desolate sea, like a prey-seeking falcon he 
rode, 

To the champions on board he gave justice and law; wilt thou hear now 
the sea-viking’s code ? 


The following stanza is from “King Ring’s Dirge,” written in the 
old Icelandic metre, with alliterations and feminine rhymes. It may 
be a question whether English grammar will permit English words 
to be made to read smoothly in this cramped and artificial verse. 
Most of the translators have, in rendering this canto, been deterred 
from making the attempt to preserve its characteristics; and yet, in 
fact, the metre is about all there is of it. 


Th’ hero-sprung sov’reign 
Sits in his barrow, 
Battle-blade by him, 
Buckler on arm ;— 
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Chafing, his courser 

Close to his side neighs, 
Pawning with gold-hoof 
The earth-girded grave. 


Sepultured sits he, 
Sovereign descended, 
Battle-sword by him, 
Buckler on arm ; 

Chafes his good charger 
Champing impatient, 
Pawing with gold-hoof 
The gate of the grave. 

The comparison between these extracts, which were taken as 
the book opened, is certainly favorable to the last translators both 
for correctness of metre and for smoothness of diction. The Hol- 
combs have in fact done their work very creditably, and in spite of 
the occasional occurrence of such verses as, 

Polished with wax and like steel shining; carved on two pillars of elm 

wood, 

which will hardly pass for an English hexameter with those famil- 
iar with Longfellow’s Evangeline, they have given us a very 
readable translation of the famous Swedish poem. One cannot 
help wishing, however, that in some places it were a little better. 
But this is only the nineteenth version, and there is room for 
others. We may yet have a Fridthjof’s Saga which will rise 
above all criticism. 

Tegnér’s poem is, however, a modern work, modern both in 
form and in spirit, and there could be no greater mistake than to 
accept it as a specimen of the Icelandic sagas. Indeed, the “ won- 
derful literature of Iceland” is so little known outside of the small 
circle of students and poets who have rummaged it, each for his 
own purpose, and have thrown a sort of aurora borealis tint over 
it, that the popular impression of its character is, no doubt, erro- 
neous. Any one who takes up this volume of “ Viking Tales,” 
by Professor Anderson, with the expectation of finding in it a pair 
of literary gems, which for some unaccountable reason have hith- 
erto remains in manuscript, will be disappointed. In fact noth- 
ing can be more bald, more prosy, more unreadable, except for 
certain associations, than the average saga. The saga-man was 
no poet; he possessed neither warmth of fancy nor grandeur of 
soul. He was simply a story-teller, whose tale was about men 
and deeds, told in the most direct manner, with none of the finery 
and tinsel in which poets like Tegnér and Morris envelop the 
same heroes and the satne exploits. His art was of that crude 
sort which can only captivate the attention by depicting the 
extravagant and the supernatural. His heroes are men of im- 
mense stature and immense bodily strength; they are giants who 
perform marvelous exploits by brute force. They leap with ease 
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wide mountain chasms, fight bloody battles under the sea, or stand 
up in a hand-to-hand fight with an adversary for three and four 
days. If he wishes to excite detestation for a personage, he 
paints him as a physical monster, as a huge, misshapen being with 
a blue tooth an ell and a half long, or with a lip which protrudes 
an ell beyond his nose. Love has a place in his story, but a very 
subordinate place. The females are, of course, beautiful, but they 
appear not to exercise any very potent attraction upon the hardy 
warriors. They are thrust into the background of the story, while 
the heroes in the foreground wantonly provoke quarrels, and fight 
aimless battle, and only retire into domestic life when they have 
grown old or hsave become weary of the sea. 

Considered merely in themselves, and looked at from an art 
point of view, these sagas are about the least seductive reading that 
can be imagined. But regarded as “ survivals” of an ancient folk- 
lore now well nigh extinct, they become invested with a very deep 
interest. The Icelanders are in many respects at least a thousand 
years behind the age. In their almost complete isolation from 
Europe, they have preserved their language, their customs, their 
stories with a tenacity which has no parallel. Through the Iceland 
literature, therefore, lies the most direct path to an acquaintance with 
the mental traits of our own forefathers. Icelandic studies are at the 
present moment being prosecuted in Europe with considerable zeal, 
and we rejoice to see that they have taken root in our own midst 


and that they are apparently flourishing well. In connection with 
the “Norse Mythology,” already published, and the two Eddas, 
which we see advertised as in preparation, this volume of “ Viking 
Tales” should meet with a sale which will repay both author and 
publishers, as the perusal of it will certainly repay the reader. 


THE Five Senses OF Man. By Julius Bernstein, Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Halle. 12mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


This volume of the Jxternational Scientific Series has the some- 
what rare quality of being both scientific and popular; and its 
author has admirably succeeded in his endeavors to elucidate 
difficult scientific questions in such a manner that the general pub- 
lic can understand and appreciate them. The subjects treated are 
entered into with remarkable minuteness of detail without becom- 
ing tedious, and experiments and facts are recorded that, as a gen- 
eral rule, are wanting even in the so-called text-books. 

The book is divided into four parts, one for each sense, except 
taste and smell, which are treated of together. The first part 
treats of the tactile sense, and contains an account of the general 
anatomy of the human skin that is admirable in its simplicity, and 
yet gives all the details necessary for a clear understanding of the 
physiology of the sense of touch. There is one fact, however, 
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that we do not find mentioned in the volume before us, viz: that 
the Pacinian bodies, which are spoken of as being the terminations 
of sensory nerve fibres, are also to be found in the mesentery of 
the cat, in which locality they are very numerous and large, thus 
giving the microscopist an opportunity to study their nature with 
greater care than is possible with those found in the skin of the 
finger of man. This fact makes it rather doubtful that these 
Pacinian bodies have anything to do with the sense of touch, as 
there can be no such sense in the internal parts. It is much more 
probable that these little egg-shaped bodies are ganglions, or small 
nerve centres, as they are enveloped in a distinct capsule—which 
has lately been demonstrated by Dr. C. Seiler of Philadelphia— 
and as some observers are under the impression that they have 
seen the nerve-fibres pass out, and continue on the other side of 
the bodies. 

The second part of the volume contains a full description of all the 
phenomena connected with the sense of sight; entering as far as 
necessary into the study of optics, but without burdening the 
mind of the reader with mathematical formule and calculations. 
The theory of refraction of light, for instance, is explained with 
such clearness as we have never before met with. In spite of the 
difficulties which attend the explanation to the non-scientific 
reader of chromatics and spherical aberration in lenses, we think 
that every one may understand from Prof. Bernstein’s statement 
how it is that a correct image of the object seen is formed on the 
retina of the eye. In this connection, Prof. Bernstein speaks of 
the defects of photographic lenses, and says that on account of the 
so-called barrel-shaped distortion, or spherical aberration, build- 
ings can not be photographed beyond a certain size of picture. 
Of late, however, lenses have been made with a very long focus, 
which will cover a plate of 5 by 3 feet without giving the slightest 
distortion in the straight lines of buildings. The subject of ad- 
justment of the eye to objects at different distances is exceedingly 
interesting, and the mechanism by which such adjustment is ef- 
fected the book in hand lucidly describes. It would carry us too 
far to enter into every point of interest contained in this part of 
the volume, and we will therefore only say, that the reader who 
seeks information in regard to the phenomena of sight cannot find 
a better guide. 

Part III. treats of the sense of hearing, and begins by giving a 
minute description of the intricate anatomy of the human ear, 
which is illustrated by many excellent wood-cuts. As in the 
chapters on sight the author enters into the optical principles in- 
volved in the appreciation of the outer world by means of the eye, 
so here those laws of acoustics which explain to us the way in 
which we are enabled to perceive sounds, are entered into and 
briefly but clearly described. The physiological part of hearing 
and the description of Corti’s organ is especially interesting, and 
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we are sorry to find that just here the translation, which in the 
rest of the book is exceptionally good, falls short, so that occasion- 
ally wrong expressions are used, and thus may lead to a miscon- 
ception of the author’s meaning. 

Part IV. comprises a description of both the senses, of smell 
and of taste, and of the organs in which these senses have their 
seat, viz.—the nose and the tongue. The descriptions in this part 
are rather wanting in fullness and detail, and it seems as if both 
the author and the translator became weary of their tasks and 
hurried toward the end. 

The illustrations throughout are excellent, and most of them 
original with the author. A few are copied from E. H. Weber’s 
and Helmholz’s works. They are all admirably adapted to make 
the already clear explanations still more plain. The volume can 
be heartily recommended. 
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